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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


IF WE WERE TO SPEAK ON JULY FOURTH 


i we were to address our fellow citizens on the 
fourth of July this year would we say anything 
different from what we have said on many such 

occasions in the past? 

Yes, we would start with an emphatic declara- 
tion of confidence in our system of government and 
in the Constitution on which it is based. And we 
should add immediately the statement that the sec- 
tions of the Constitution providing for its amendment 
are entitled to respect, too, and that people who sug- 
gest amendments are not necessarily enemies of the 
Constitution. 

There is something curiously awry in our think- 
ing when only standpatters get labeled as friends of 
the Constitution, and liberals are tagged as enemies. 
This is a good theme to enlarge upon at a fourth of 
July celebration. A fourth of July oration would 
really accomplish good if it made clear to a few people 
that a constitution is not a document handed down by 
Divine Authority on which it is sacrilege to lay hands, 
but a device of politics which man has made with the 
expectation that he will try to improve it as he goes 
along. 

Then we should have something to say about the 
seat of political authority in a nation like ours, whichis, 
of course, the entire population, and the necessity of 
making all parts of the population competent to dis- 
charge political duties. To leave masses of the people 
to deteriorate in a slum, or other masses to suffer under 
local tyranny of one kind or another, is not merely 
wrong morally, it is stupid and even suicidal politically. 
To make free institutions work, we must set free the 
men who work them. No blocks of Negro voters must 
be left out. No blocks of venal voters must be de- 
livered en masse. A primary obligation upon each is 
to see that all get a fair chance to discharge their po- 
litical obligations and are made willing and able to 
do it. 

Next we should take up the question of the 
labor vote, the dry vote, the wet vote, the employer 
vote, the Legion vote, the German vote, the Italian 
vote, and try to make men see that special privilege 
for any is treason to all. 

As to the burning issue of the N. R. A., we should 
endorse emphatically the effort of the President to 
put industry in order, without committing ourself to 
endorsement of details. 


Finally, when we had done our best to inspire 
faith in our government and the way that it should be 
operated, we should try to make our patriotic crowd 
see that our nation is but one in a neighborhood of 
nations on one small globe, and ought to live as a good 
neighbor. We should come out for scaling down 
materially the war debts, lowering tariff barriers to 
trade, joining the League of Nations, and making 
possible real disarmament by promising to join others 
in punishing recalcitrant nations. 

In other words, we should speak as a liberal who 
believes in the United States of America, and also in 
the brotherhood of man. 


ok * 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS AT OBERLIN 


ITH deep sympathy and interest Universalists 
W are following the dispatches from Oberlin, 
Ohio, which tell of the meeting of the Con- 
gregational Churches of the United States. We are 
like the Congregationalists in many ways. Our 
people feel at home with their people. As a rule we 
work happily with them in communities where we 
both have churches and in federated projects. We 
like the way in which they combine liberty and au- 
thority. We sympathize with them in their prob- 
lems. We rejoice with them in their successes. 

Under highly competent leaders, the National 
Council has been organized into seminars for the study 
of great questions of faith and practice. It has not 
been a one-sided assembly. But a question that has 
aroused greatest interest has been the special duty of 
the churches of the world in a time of economic crisis 
and change. 

One of the retiring moderators, who often has 
addressed Universalist conventions, Dr. Carl S. Patton, 
formerly of Los Angeles, now of Chicago, delivered a 
keynote address at the opening of the Council in which 
he declared that this is no time for the church to be 
interested simply in abstract questions or with prob- 
lems peculiarly her own. She must help lift the burden 
of misery. She must guide and inspire the new think- 
ing on associated living. She must inspire in courage 
and sympathy. 

Dr. Patton asserted that the trend of the world 
toward a better distribution of wealth and the recog- 
nition that individuals working alone cannot bring 
about this better distribution, is a trend toward 
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Christianity. But he added that it is not a land- 


slide. He said: 

The revolution that has been going on among us is 
not a landslide toward Christianity. And we must be 
decent and Christian no matter what sort of economic 
system we live under. But how it would help if we had 
the right sort of arrangement, and how it will help if we 
can take even a few steps in the direction of it! If we 
could have a world in which war, and exploitation, and 
needless poverty did not constantly recur, the figure of a 
certain Carpenter, who earned his bread by the sweat 
“of his brow, moved gently and without hatred or self- 
seeking among the people, made friends with the poor 
and the outcast, and turned the other cheek, would 
surely be much more at home. Somehow, sometime, 
we must have a world where justice, opportunity and 
common welfare will give religion a better chance. 


Until the last moment we planned to attend these 
meetings, and also the sessions of the Ohio Universal- 
ist Convention, held almost at the same time, but 
our office work held us. Through the courtesy of Ad- 
vance, formerly The Congregationalist, and of its able 
editor, we shall have first-hand reports, and shall 


keep our readers advised as to the decisions taken. 
* * 


UNIVERSALISTS ABROAD 


HROUGH the office of the Universalist General 
Convention the following persons have signed 
up for tours in Europe in connection with the 

Copenhagen Congress of Religious Liberals: Dr. 
Stanard Dow Butler, Rev. Wm. J. Metz, Rev. Clinton 
A. Moulton, Miss Louise Bachman and Miss Ruth 
Bachman of Minneapolis, Mr. Curtis J. Cole of Madi- 
son, N. Y., Mr. Laurence Shorey, Portsmouth. 

Dean McCollester, Dean Skinner and Dr. Etz 


will be in Europe and will attend the Congress. 
* 


BLOCK BOOKING AND CLEAN MOVIES 


T last the ponderous, slow-moving reform ma- 
chine is under way, and headed with increasing 
momentum for the motion picture industry. 

Editors like Guy Emery Shipler and L. O. Hartman 
and Wm. E. Gilroy have been voices crying in the 
wilderness. 

The Catholic Bishops have served notice on the 
motion picture magnates to clean up or be boycotted. 
The Central Conference of American Rabbis followed 
suit. Now the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, representing 
twenty-five Protestant denominations, has sent out 
a call to church people to boycott both objectionable 
films and theaters showing them frequently. The 
Federal Council officials praised the Catholics and 
Jews for their action. They again called attention 
to the evil of block booking and blind buying, by 
which no motion picture manager is permitted to 
choose films for his theater, but has to take ninety 
per cent of what is sent. 

The third Sunday in October has been set aside 
as a day when Protestant pastors will seek to line up 
all church members in the drive for decent movies. 
We all know the incitement to drink, gambling, sensu- 
ality, robbery, which comes from the movies. We 
know also the cynicism that they create. It is tragic 
to think that an agency as important in some respects 


as the church or the university should be in the hands 
mainly of brutal money-makers. The machine of 
reform may be slow, but we believe that it has power 
enough to crush everything that stands in its way be- 
cause the people are pushing it. 

* * 


BRAINS IN GOVERNMENT 


E shall publish in full a little later the 
address of Secretary Ickes at Tufts College. 
He is one of the strong men of the Cabinet, 
and to an unusual degree he has the confidence of the 
country. The charges against the brain trust fur- 
nished almost any friend of the Administration an 
ideal subject for a Comméncement address. The 
President said at New Haven that he thought it a 
good thing to use brains in the service of the govern- 
ment, and that the practice would be continued. 
President Karl T. Compton of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science in 
Berkeley, said: ‘‘Without debating the pros and cons 
of details of its program, we can subscribe heartily to 
the effort of the Administration to introduce intelligent 
planning into national affairs.” 
What Mr. Ickes said was: 
After all, I suspect that what those who decry the 
use of brains in government fear is not brains as such 
but brains that are used for the benefit of the masses 
of the people instead of for the privileged few. They 
want brains without heart, brains without soul, brains 
without conscience, brains without any sense of social 
responsibility. They want brains that, if they cannot 
be bought or bullied, are content to lead a quiet exist- 
ence remote from the practical affairs of life. Those 
who are using the term “brain trust” as a term of re- 
proach are apprehensive that brains will discover some 
means of putting an end to that unfair privilege which 
has resulted in the aggrandizement of the few at the 
expense of the many. They resent brains that are in- 
tent upon forging an improved social order that will 
mean equality of opportunity for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. They are fearful of 
brains that have undertaken to redress the social and 
economic abuses which we have too long endured and 
thus bring about the dawn of a better day, of a happier 
life for us and for our children. 
* Ox 


IN THE TRANS-ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS 


E get echoes out of the wilderness of northern 

New York which indicate that in those 

remote regions something important hap- 

pened about June 15. A member of our editorial 

staff was on the spot, but he is not worth a mildewed 

fig as a reporter unless some one takes him by the 
scruff of the neck and says, ‘‘Write —”’ 

The echoes tell us that Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
Professor Morrell, Professor Miles and Dean Atwood 
sat about a table at a meeting of the Black River-St. 
Lawrence Association, and quite simply and natu- 
rally discussed in the presence of an audience the 
question, ‘Shall We Dispense with Home and Foreign 
Missions?” The verdict was a thundering “No.” 

The debaters admitted that we might get out of 
Japan, but if so we would have to get into Korea or 
some other place if we were to live up to the ideal 
of Christ. 
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_ They held no brief for continuing in North Caro- 
lina, but they were sure that we must reach out to 
places where we are not known or die. The one thing 
that they seemed to fear was the selfishness of a non- 
missionary policy. We agree with them absolutely, 
with the warning that a missionary rut is about the 
worst kind of church rut we know anything about. 

On the same day, Mr. Achenbach, Dr. Reed, Mr. 
Emmons and Dr. Fred C. Leining sat about a table 
and talked about the Free Church Fellowship. 

The Free Church project must hitch itself up to 
some great world project, they declared, or fade out 
of the picture. It must take on world peace, or 
economic justice, or right race relations, or something 
equally compelling, or be hurled on to the scrap heap. 
That in substance is what Dean Skinner told the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston last winter. According to 
these leaders in our church, the Free Church Fellow- 
ship cannot move along slowly, watch its opportunities, 
be a framework for church cooperation, but it must 
leap full panoplied into social radicalism. It must be 
a revitalized commission on social justice to galvanize 
the rest of us into action. Perhaps that is what will 
happen, but we fail to see why a new united commis- 
sion such as the Congregationalists are organizing 
might not do this work better. We ourselves are not 
much interested in searching high and low for a job 
for the Free Church Fellowship. If one does not 
come along naturally, let it die, but we think we see 
plenty of things for it to do. 

We wish, however, that we could have heard the 
clear ringing voices of the stalwart Universalists of 
the Black River and trans-Adirondack region. They 
too belong to us who live out in the clearings, and their 
views are entitled to respectful consideration. 

* 


THESE LIBERAL ORTHODOX 


N June 26, the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States and the General 
Conference of the Evangelical Synod met for 

the last time and adjourned sine die. On the evening 
of the same day the five hundred delegates of the two 
conventions, representing thirty-nine states and sev- 
eral provinces in Canada, entered a church at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, two by two, one Reformed and one 
Evangelical. The presidents of the two denominations 
announced the votes of their respective churches, and 
declared that the two denominations have become one, 
to be known as “The Evangelical and Reformed 
Church.” Then they celebrated the Lord’s Supper 
together. 

In the consolidation there are 1,323 Reformed 
ministers, and 1,165 Evangelical, 1,717 Reformed con- 
gregations and 1,260 Evangelical. The value of 
church property in one case is $53,000,000 and of the 
other $43,000,000. They are churches of about the 
same size and they have a similar tradition. 

We doubt if a union of Universalist and Unitarian 
churches with each other, or with Congregationalists, 
could be effected as easily. The fact is that we are 
intensely denominational. The thing our fathers 
fought has become our guiding star. 

We are not resenting it or criticising it. We 
are merely observing it. 


If a denominational official in the liberal churches 
wants to get his denominational visage all scratched 


up, let him advocate union with something or some- 
body. 


* * 


THE COMMON CUP 


DEBATE is going on in the columns of The 
Churchman about the use of the common cup 
in the communion service. King’s Chapel 

solved that problem wisely in May with the Arch- 
bishop of the Philippines assisting the rector. All 
communicants took the bread and the Archbishop 
drank of the cup in a representative capacity for every- 
body else. Nothing of dignity, beauty or meaning 
was sacrificed, and no elementary laws of health, which 
necessarily are laws of God, were broken. 

The word intinction is applied to the act of the 
officiating minister in taking the wafer and drinking 
the wine for the congregation. It is an admirable 
expedient by which the acts of the church are brought 
up to the level of the laws of states and municipalities 
which have banned the common drinking cup. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Bavink, the German scientist and philosopher, 
says that Russian communism is nothing more than 
“the horribly methodical application of the machine 
idea to human life as a whole,” and that Germany 
“has fallen a victim to blind faith in organization as 
the only solution, whereas in reality everything is 
falling to pieces.” 


‘We are carrying our revolt against clerical garb 
too far,’ the Rev. J. D. Jones says to his brethren 
in England. ‘I noticed that one of the newly or- 
dained ministers who were officially received by the 
chairman, wore a light brown suit. I felt it was al- 
most an affront to the Assembly.” 


“What is the good of keeping a man mewed up 
for five or six years in a seminary,” asks the Rev. John 
Bevan, “with thirty or forty others like-minded with 
himself—bred on the same religious ideas and speak- 
ing the same shibboleths?” 


George H. Ellis, for fifty years publisher of The 
Christian Register, died May 20 at the age of eighty- 
four. He was a capitalist who could be called a 
true servant of both church and state. 


Maine Universalists have taken over the Cape 
Shore Community Club, Inc., at Cape Elizabeth, 
near Portland, and turned it into the Community 
First Universalist Society. 


Is it true, as William Adams Brown asserts, that 
“the general educational level of Protestant clergymen 
in the United States has sunk to the lowest level in 
a century?” 

“Dreamers of progress,’ says Niebuhr, “face a 
universal catastrophe.”’ Yes, and prophets of uni- 
versal catastrophe must reckon with these dreamers of 
progress. 
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Commencement Address at St. Lawrence University 
Harold E. B. Speight 


P=) is a sound instinct that leads us to mark, by 
» 2 symbolic acts and words of fellowship, im- 
@ B! portant stages of development in the well. 
conducted life, especially on those occasions 
which closely unite us to our friends. Your gradua- 
tion from this university, at the conclusion of four 
years of intimate association, not simply as individuals 
but together as a class, represents corporate as well as 
individual achievement. Each of you is in a very 
direct way responsible, in some measure, for what 
these four years have meant to all the rest, for the 
quality of the memories which already you and they 
begin to cherish and for the value of whatever you and 
they are glad to carry away from St. Lawrence. You 
came here as strangers, no two from exactly similar 
circumstances. Each of you discovered here a number 
of people very different in background, in outlook, 
and in ambition from any you had previously known. 
Different as you still are, different as you will inevit- 
ably remain in aims and tastes and ability, you leave 
here as a class, as a group of men and women who 
must forever share a common experience. 

It is interesting to reflect what a range of human 
interest this recognition of your achievement repre- 
sents. We think readily of the four years here with 
their clearly marked divisions, the successive courses 
of study, each in some way measured and recorded. 
But we also think, if we are at all imaginative, of the 
lives thus crowned rather than of the few short years 
of college residence. 

What variety of inheritance is represented in your 
class! How many streams of tradition, racial, re- 
ligious, cultural, occupational, geographical, have 
been tributary to this unity you have gradually 
achieved! With what different endowments, tastes 
and hopes you came! How different are the treasures 
you take with you! 

Some of you have discovered or developed definite 
aptitudes and skills. You are able, in a sense that was 
not true four years ago, to use competently some of 
the important tools which increase the range of human 
powers; you have a degree of mastery over mathe- 
matical formulae, or over instruments of precise 
measurement, or over one or more foreign languages, 
or over the means of self-expression in your own 
tongue, or over tested principles of interpretation. 
It is in your technical equipment for what you under- 
take to do that you and others recognize the chief re- 
sults of your efforts here. 

Some, however, can be said rather to have grown 
in insight, in the ability to discriminate between the 
transient and the permanent, between the trivial and 
the important; to have cultivated powers of judgment; 
to have passed through that process which Plato 
allegorically described in his parable of the Cave. From 
the shadowy and distorted misrepresentations of truth 
in the Cave the educated person passes into the sun- 
shine, where clear vision and contact with realities is 
alone possible. To you these four years will always 
be significant as years of emancipation from com- 
placency, prejudice, partial views, and superstition. 


John Stuart Mill in his Autobiography, admitting 
that Carlyle’s writings enlarged his early narrow in- 
tellectualistic creed, paid tribute to qualities in Car- 
lyle that were foreign to the habits of his own mind. 
“T felt that he was a poet, and that I was not; that he 
was a man of intuition, which I was not; and that as 
such, he not only saw many things long before me, 
which I could only, when they were pointed out to me, 
hobble after and prove, but that it was highly probable 
he could see many things which were not visible to me 
even after they were pointed out.”’ It is this ability 
to exercise a creative imagination, to admit the testi- 
mony, or at least the promptings, of intuition, to see 
things others can see only when they are pointed out 
and may not see even then, that is, in some cases, the 
most notable achievement of the college years; just 
as, unhappily, it is precisely such abilities which are 
also what the college student often forgets to cultivate 
or actually treats with scorn. 

Some of you, however, have gained as your 
greatest benefit a better understanding of and a deeper 
sympathy for others; the ability to see good in people 
very different from yourselves; a disposition to value 
another’s opinions as a contribution to a truth which 
is greater than your own ideas. Those of whom this 
can be said are ready to appreciate the truth strikingly 
phrased in a recent book by the Dean of Princeton: 
“A culture is vital and great if it creates great in- 
dividuals; it is weak and doomed to destruction if 
it creates only individualists.’”’ You have discovered, 
perhaps, that there is no deeper happiness than to be 
engaged in enterprises which directly contribute to 
the welfare of our community; you have once and for 
all resolved to seek no advantage that can be enjoyed 
only at the cost of another’s safety, happiness, health, 
or moral security. You have grown because you have 
made your own a constantly expanding circle of human 
interests. 

Yet others, perhaps, have gained confidence and 
courage. Directed by others in your earlier years, 
sheltered from the storms of circumstance, spared all 
but the simplest choices, you were once unsure of 
yourselves and depreciated your powers. Or you 
feared the competition of those who seemed to have 
enjoyed advantages which had been denied to you. 
A secret timidity robbed life of the sense of freedom 
which was your birthright. Here you have been 
helped to evaluate your powers, and opportunity has 
been provided for their exercise; sympathetic guidance 
has encouraged you to try your wings; new possi- 
bilities have seemed within your reach; life has pre- 
sented itself as an adventure in self-realization, and 
you have left timidity and self-depreciation behind. 

Any one of these achievement, if it is yours, 
should make you feel that you have put four years to 
good use. No doubt there are some who have profited 
in several of these ways, or even in them all; they 
have acquired and learned how to apply a definite 
skill, they have grown in insight, in appreciation of 
others, in courage. To these few the world will sooner 
or later offer a distinctive opportunity of usefulness, 


despite the confusions of this age of transition. But 
surely every one of you has in some one of these ways 
an achievement which brings satisfaction. 

I have spoken of the varied values you have 
found here. They have been varied because you 
came with differing desires and capacities. Through 
these you have developed in individuality. But there 
1S a sense in which what you have gained here is the 
same for you all. Let me put thisina parable. Years 
ago you set out together to penetrate a country as yet 
unexplored, the country of the future. Others, 
older and more experienced, suggested to you that on 
your way you should first climb a high hill from which 
the land ahead could be viewed. They added specific 
advice, not always agreeing, however, as to the best 
way up the hill. So you set off and for a while followed 
the indicated route. You found signs here and there 
that others had climbed before you. The more ad- 
venturous among you essayed short cuts or dared 
steep and forbidding slopes. Some of you preferred to 
walk alone or in small groups. Others made an easier 
and more gradual ascent. Now and then you called 
to one another; sometimes one became lost and the 
main body had to seek him out and put him on a safe 
path; occasionally one had to be helped over rough 
places by a comrade. At last the summit is reached, 
by some more rapidly than others of course, and you 
find that the different ways have converged and 
brought you together to share a wide prospect. You 
can look back and see the land from which you started, 
you can estimate the distance you have covered and 
the height you have climbed, but, best of all, you can 
stand together to look out over the region to be ex- 
plored. To some this unmapped region of the future 
appeals because it seems to offer opportunities for 
even greater adventures, no one of all the generations 
of men having yet reached it; others find the prospect 
a little terrifying because there is no clear track to be 
seen, no evidence in sight of quiet resting places or 
habitable areas. Yet, appealing or terrifying, the 
prospect is one which you would not have missed for 
all the wealth in the world, and you pity those who 
either were not ambitious enough to set out or were 
denied the opportunity; you are especially tender in 
your thought of those who did set out, but, by reason 
of weakness or fear or accident, turned back or fell by 
the way. Knowing that you are a privileged com- 
pany of pioneers, remembering how you have cheered 
one another by the way, needing no banners to identify 
you as a company of friends, you find it good to stand 
together on this hill-top for a while before pressing 
on to the tasks and trials, the work and play, ahead. 

Of course I need not go far in applying the par- 
able. You are together now for a little while on the 
hill-top. Soon you must choose different paths 
towards the goal. Is there not something in the 
freshness of the mountain air, the serenity of wide 
prospects, the elation of success, the pause before 
greater effort, that makes these hours memorable? 
Marcus Aurelius, a hard-pressed emperor leading his 
legions on the Danube front, longed for a more con- 
templative and a more rational life, and addressed to 
himself in his private journal the injunction, Live 
as on a mountain. He, too, had followed the long, 
long thoughts of youth through to vantage points of 
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adult vision; he, too, had wrestled with vexing ques- 
tions, helped by his teachers (as he tells us in a fine 
passage) but knowing that, to be worthy of his teach- 
ers, he must reach convictions of his own. And he 
said, Live as on a mountain. Not, you will notice, 
Live on a mountain. No! He knew he had to descend 
to the places where men toiled and jostled one another 
and fought like beasts. He knew he must do his daily 
work in places which gave no free range of vision. 
He could not stay on the mountain. But he could 
keep the spirit of the mountain hours. Live as on a 
mountain, preserve the vigor and effectiveness which 
you relied upon to bring you to this outlook point, 
preserve the fine feeling for your fellows that marked 
the comradeship of your climbing, preserve the 
serenity of these impressive hours when it is possible 
to look calmly into the future. Lave as on a mountain. 

I could: not in good conscience review these fine 
achievements in which, as I have suggested, you have 
developed individually and also found yourselves 
drawn together into an intimate group-life, without 
reminding you of a question which must have occurred 
to you in one form or another. It is a question which 
perhaps more naturally occurs to the older people 
here, especially to those who care most for you and to 
those who have been trying to help you. It is one of 
the inconveniences of youth that there must always 
be, somewhere in the background, people who try to 
improve occasions like this by putting such questions! 
The question is this: Can you hold on to these most 
significant results of your college life? You have 
worked and you have something to show for it, 
though you might not define it precisely as I have de- 
fined it this morning; you have lived together, for 
better or worse, and each of you is in part the product 
of that intimate group-life; you have been taught 
much and you have learned something; you have ex- 
plored a few of the principal interests of the human 
mind, and one or more of these can now be said to be 
your own major interest in life. Is this that you have 
found or learned or made your own to be yours as you 
go forward, is it to be a permanent treasure? 

Phrase the results of a liberal education how you 
will, can you say they are now part of your being, an 
inalienable possession? 

Suppose we look at two interpretations of this 
process we call education. They are not antagonistic, 
but they differ, certainly, in emphasis. The one exalts 
the natural sciences, the other the social studies. 

You may take the first view of education, that of 
a great nineteenth century scientist, and say it is a 
learning of the laws of a mighty game, a game in which 
every one of us is always engaged with a hidden but 
fair and just and patient opponent, one who generously 
rewards those who play well but, without haste and 
without remorse, checkmates those who play ill. 
The player opposite whom each one of us sits is, of 
course, Nature, so that “‘education is the instruction 
of the intellect in the laws of nature . . . . not merely 
things and their forces, but men and their ways; and 
the fashioning of the affections and of the will into an 
earnest and loving desire to move in harmony with 
those laws.”’ (Huxley on ‘‘A Liberal Education.”’) 

If this be your ideal of a sound and adequa 
education, an education based on the natural science 
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and there is much to be said for it, and if you value 
what you have learned of the laws of that “mighty 
game,” can you face life with the assurance that your 
settled habits are such as to ensure success in that 
game? As you look upon people whose false moves, 
whose unintelligent behavior, whose failure to realize 
the importance of the laws of the game, have resulted in 
their being checkmated, people who have abused body 
or mind by over-stimulation or by neglect, people 
who, to paraphrase Huxley’s words, have not trained 
the body to be the ready servant of their wills, have 
not trained their passions to obey a vigorous will 
which is in turn the servant of a tender conscience, 
have not learned to love beauty and to respect others 
as themselves, when you see people who must thus be 
written down as failures for lack of this fundamental 
education, can you feel assured that what you have 
thus far learned of the laws of nature you have now 
the strength of will to apply to your own life? 

You may prefer the second view of education, 
which is gaining ground today. It is that most com- 
prehensively expressed by Professor John Dewey and 
written by his disciples into the charter of new schools 
here and abroad. This is the conception of education 
as the fitting of an individual into the life of the com- 
munity, through his own understanding of its history 
and structure, his appreciation of its long-range pur- 
poses, and his participation in a widening circle 
of communal activities. This, of course, is an educa- 
tion which makes the social sciences, so-called, the 
core of the curriculum. If this is what education has 
meant to you, understanding, appreciation, and par- 
ticipation, enrichment of your own life by knowledge 
and action, especially by knowledge through action, 
are you prepared to hold the gains of these four 
years? 

Perhaps you do not realize how hard it may be to 
hold these gains. A publicist has pointed out the sig- 
nificance of the investigation of one of our great in- 
dustries in recent months. It has been made clear 
that the philosophy underlying that industry is “that 
men who are powerful enough to get something have 
a right to call on public officials to help them get it, 
to the exclusion of outsiders.”” He adds the scorching 
comment that “all through American history this 
has been the philosophy of virtually all the men at the 
top in economics, and of enough men at the top in 
politics to enable the promoters to get away with a 
great deal of the public wealth.’ The people at 
large accepted this philosophy because ‘‘we all hoped 
that in a land of equal and unlimited opportunity we, 
too, could get to the top some day, and get in on the 
pickings.” This is not, he feels sure, “any peculiar 
offense of the rich and great.” It is “the natural 
flowering of our whole system, political, economic, 
social, and emotional; and it is far from certain that 
what has happened since 1929 has discredited it.”’ 

The investigation of this one industry, the reve- 
lation of what all but the wilfully blind could see unless 
pride and self-interest made them refuse to look, 
simply brings sharply before us the fact that whatever 
else is true of the New Deal this is true, that the meas- 
ure of collectivism it involves is calling for a new at- 
titude on the part of our people. ‘‘A collectivist de- 
mocracy would work if enough people tried to make it 


work—that is, if enough people were more concerned 
with the general welfare than with any immediate 
personal advantage they might snatch out of the new 
order.”’ If enough people were more concerned with the 
general welfare than with any immediate personal ad- 
vantage—that is a condition likely to be fulfilled only 
if there are enough people educated, in the sense you 
and I recognize as the best sense of the word. For it 
demands ability to see what the general welfare in- 
volves. You know that this is not easy in so complex 
a world as ours. It means, too, willingness to subor- 
dinate oneself to that general good. You know that 
this is still harder. Knowledge and good will—in pro- 
portion as you have made-them your own here, as 
students of community life and as members of a com- 
munity, you see how hard they are to maintain. When 
you leave the college you will find them still harder to 
maintain. Yet the supreme test of the value to you 
of your years here will come when it is determined 
whether, having ‘done all,”’ you can “‘stand,’’ whether 
you really do rely upon knowledge and good will 
rather than on prejudice and selfishness. ‘‘If the in- 
dustrial and business codes . . . . are to work, it will 
have to be mostly by voluntary cooperation; which 
implies honesty, and a better grade of honesty than 
has been generally prevalent hitherto. Compulsion 
can deal with an occasional chiseler . . . . but if the 
impulse to grab an advantage, especially if you have 
political connections that enable you to grab it with 
ease and apparent safety, is still as prevalent as it was 
before 1929, the N. R. A. and the A. A. A. will not 
work. You may indict a whole people, but you can’t 
send them all to jail.” 

I have quoted these words of Mr. Elmer Davis be- 
cause I want to press the point that the gains of your 
last four years, so far at least as they are gains in social 
idealism, will not be easily held. It will mean your 
advocacy of and your loyal allegiance to a new ideal, an 
ideal not yet acceptable to any large number of your 
fellow-citizens. 

Henry Wallace, our Secretary of Agriculture, 
has recently said that ‘‘the social machines set up by 
the present Administration will break down unless 
they are inspired by men who in their hearts catch a 
larger vision than the hard-driving profit motives of 
the past.’’ Only men who are, as Mr. Wallace puts it, 
“close to the inward realities’ can be expected to 
“make the necessary social discipline seem tremen- 
dously worth while.’ The chief difficulty, he feels, 
“is with human hearts and wills.” Has enough hap- 
pened to you here to enable you to stand with those 
who value the inward realities? Can you hold on to 
the insight that the profit motive, despite all its con- 
tribution to a pioneer people engaged in exploiting 
great natural resources, now menaces our culture? 
Can you give a personal application to these ideals? 
A phrase haunted my memory the other day and 
by chance I shortly afterwards found myself turning 
the pages of the book in which I had read it. The 
author had passed through a deep experience which 
revealed to him a great truth, the truth that the deepest 
and most real life is just “sheer joy in being with those 
that you love—not to possess them, least of all to 
possess them in any sense that they are earmarked for 
you and you alone,” and, he says, “delivered from the 
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hunger to possess, one is then able io enjoy.” It is the 
hunger to possess, to possess what we can have only if 
others are deprived of it, that robs us of the capacity 
to enjoy in any vital sense. If in any measure that 
truth has come home to you here, I ask you whether 
you can hold on toit. What you will find life bringing 
you, what you will be able to bring to life, is going to 
depend very largely on your answer to that question. 
It is a question worth facing. 

Take either view of education, then, and the 
question still remains. Education is a learning of the 
laws of a mighty game. Very good! You have 
learned what some of those laws are, you have made 
some progress in controlling your life by reference to 
them. Having done all this, can you stand, can you 
carry such knowledge into conditions which will be 
much more complex than those prevailing here? 
Education is, if you prefer, a process of socializing the 
individual through understanding and communal life. 
Very good! You have made progress in that direction. 
You know more of our social, political and economic 
structure than any previous generation at a similar 
stage in life. To some extent in this community you 
have experienced active participation in communal 
life. Can you carry such knowledge into a larger 
community which for its very survival is crying out 
for wisdom, can you live by what you know? Can 
you live in the new spirit which alone will make your 
knowledge count? 

I can imagine that if some of us were sitting down 
together to talk over the question I have been putting 
to you, someone would ask: “How can I hold on to 
these gains, to the insight and understanding, the 
broad views and substantial interests, I have acquired 
or developed here? The pressure of a world indifferent, 
even hostile, to my idealism will jeopardize what I 
cherish now. Tell me just how I may protect that 
wealth of mind and heart which is my most precious 
possession?” 

Of course, no one can answer that question; at 
least no one can formulate specific directions to apply 
to your individual case. But there is one reply I wish 
to offer you. You will think of it if I recall that a 
story was once told about some men who were given 
some wealth in trust; one of them, thinking fearfully 
about protecting what he had, wrapped the talent in a 
napkin and buried it in the ground. It was safe 
enough there. When his master returned and de- 
manded an accounting he could produce it, surpris- 
ingly enough. (Monetary values were apparently 
more stable in those far-off days!) But he received 
only arebuke. Others had put to use what they had, 
and it had grown in use. I take this story to suggest, 
at least for my present purposes, that there is only one 
way of ensuring that we hold on to these intellectual 
and spiritual possessions. Only as we grow can we keep 
the best that the past has brought us. Only as we widen 
the range and increase the strength of intellectual 
powers will they remain with us. Only as we use our 
insight and prove loyal to it in action will the powers 
of intuition continue to be sensitive. Only as we de- 
velop whatever skill we have by striving for an excel- 
lence as yet beyond us will the skill be available at all. 
Only as we find new ways of expressing our new social 
sympathies and of building into our social relation- 


ships the ideal we now profess, and thus grow in our 
sensitiveness to the contrasts between the good and 
the evil in our corporate life, can we hope to have any 
ideal. An ideal can never be “preserved,” it has a 
natural expansiveness which shatters every container. 
It is a catalyptic agent. To be unemployed is, for 
any ideal, to die. 

This, then, is my answer to the very natural in- 
quiry how these gains can be preserved. Some may 
say that it is a reply which tells you little. Yes, there 
are those to whom a signpost is a nuisance because 
once they have followed its suggestion they still have 
the responsibility of keeping alert. Some people do 
not want to have the trouble of using even a map; 
they want a guide who will take the wheel for them 
and take them to their goal without the strain of de- 
cisions. They are, however, not the people who, at 
the end of four years in college, are likely to be able 
to point to any very definite achievements. I am 
speaking, rather, to those who are today genuinely 
concerned about the future, anxious that the good of 
the past be not lost. And I say to them, with a good 
deal of confidence, that graduates from our colleges 
and universities have a choice to make which should 
be made before the ink on their diplomas is dry. Are 
they to be marked, by the world and by their own 
judgment, as people who—to borrow a phrase from 
aviation—have reached their ceiling? Have they 
gone asfarasthey can? Or are they really ““commenc- 
ing,’ standing on the threshold of achievement? It is 
not enough to say that the future will provide the 
answer. You can give it today by making a high 
resolve that the habits of honest, fearless, scientifi- 
cally sound investigation acquired here, the finer tastes 
cultivated, the strong ties of social sympathy de- 
veloped, are to be given wider and wider expression. 
So, by growing in power, you may preserve—as alone 
you can—the powers whose best evidence today is 
your graduation from this institution of higher learn- 
ing. 

* * * 


OUT OF THE FULLNESS OF THE HEART 


A lady writes me, “I suppose you get a lot of ‘fan mail.’ ” 
i’ve had to tell her the doleful truth, that very few people write 
to me. 

But perhaps it’s just as well. I’m a busy business man, 
with little time for correspondence, and less skill with it. 

And look how it eats into a man’s days. There’s Father 
Coughlin, now, who claims that because he gets 150,000 letters 
a week he knows the pulse of the people. 

If he reads his 150,000 letters, he can’t know much else. 
At one a minute, with no time out for meals or sleep, he could 
handle only ten thousand letters a week; and maybe the other 
140,000, if he could read them, might change all his ideas of the 
public press. 

And fan mail, except to a movie star who has to cultivate 
“my public,” can be highly misleading. What people write 
may be important, but it isn’t near as important as what the 
people think who don’t write. 

The New Testament gives us two strangely different pic- 
tures of Mary the Mother of Jesus. One is that sublimely revo- 
lutionary and daring outburst, the Magnificat: ‘‘My soul doth 
magnify the Lord.” 

And the other is a wonderful silence: “But Mary kept all 
these things, and pondered them in her heart.’”’ Maybe medi- 
tation has its values, no less precious than expression.— Justus 
Timberline in Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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On a Mission Around the World 


V. In Japan 
Roger F. Etz 


tures of our Japanese fellow-workers and 
their churches. I have known them by 
name only. There was, therefore, a feeling 
of “‘at-homeness’”’ when we drove up to the Akasaka 
Church in Tokyo on Sunday, May 27, for the morn- 
ing service. The building “looked just like the pic- 
tures,” except that it was somewhat larger than I 
had thought. 

After a cordial greeting by the minister and 
church people, the service began. Familiar hymn 
tunes, but unfamiliar words; bowed heads and prayers 
together; reading of Scriptures in a language I could 
not understand—nevertheless, the common motive 
of worship made this a helpful service. It being a 
union service of the two Tokyo churches, both Mr. 
Soma of the Akasaka Church and Mr. Shidahara of 
the Koishikawa Church took part. It was my first ex- 
perience in preaching with an interpreter. It was 
trying enough, although I was fortunate in having as 
an interpreter a recent graduate of Oberlin College. 
Some of the people told me later that he did a good 
job, as he did more than translate what I said—he 
explained it. I have often thought that would be a 
help to some of us preachers. It must have been an 
ordeal to those who understand both Japanese and 
English, to have to listen to the same sermon twice. 
However, it was good to see this church, built after 
the earthquake and fire of 1928, and to meet the min- 
ister and workers. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Cary, with some of her 
Clara Barton Guild girls, escorted me to see the famous 
Meiji Shrine, a large and majestic structure, or series 
of buildings, set in a beautifully wooded park. Here 
the Japanese come to pay homage to one of the 
greatest of their emperors, described as the Lincoln of 
Japan. Throngs of people were enjoying the beauty of 
the park as well as visiting the shrine itself. From 
here we went to the Union Church for the service of 
worship, where many of the Americans who are living 
in Tokyo get together from week to week. ‘Teachers, 
missionaries, Y. M. C. A. secretaries and business men 
meet at this church, where the service and preaching 
are conducted in English. It was a real family which 
lingered in the vestibule after the benediction. 

In the evening we attended the service at the 
Koishikawa Church, held in Dojin House, which is 
located on the Blackmer Home grounds. It was after 
dark when we arrived there, but by moonlight the 
Blackmer Home, too, “looked just like its pictures.” 
During all of my experience in church work I have 
known this place, and those who have served in it so 
faithfully. Miss Osborn, Miss Hathaway, and the 
others who have told us of their work when they came 
back home have made it a living thing for us. It was 
hard to realize that at last I was standing in front of it. 
My mind went overseas to the thousands of our women 
workers who have so long and faithfully supported 
this work and have given a training in Christian home 
life to hundreds of girls. 


The congregation of the Koishikawa Church and 
the Blackmer Home girls had gathered in the upper 
room of Dojin House (Dojin means “all men’’) for the 
evening service. Of course, this was all in Japanese, 
except one anthem sung by the Home girls, but I was 
impressed by the spirit of reverence—as I have been 
in all of the services I have attended—and by the sin- 
cerity and earnestness of Mr. Shidahara, the minister. 
Four of the Home girls were baptized and received into 
church membership by Dr. Cary during the service. 

After the benediction, I was formally welcomed as 
the representative of the friends in America. It hap- 
pened that this day was the twenty-ninth anniversary 
of Miss Hathaway’s coming to Blackmer Home (I 
had arrived in Japan on the forty-fourth anniversary 
of the beginning of the Mission here). Addresses of 
welcome were given by the minister and several others, 
to which I replied, with Matsu Koyama, whom many 
of our people know, interpreting for me. The Home 
girls had planned a surprise for me by making and pre- 
senting to me a kimono which, incidentally, took cloth 
enough for two ordinary ones, so they said. After I 
had donned the costume and properly displayed it, re- 
freshments were served at tables set in a hollow square 
around the room. It wasa delightful evening. 

The next evening Dr. and Mrs. Cary entertained 
the trustees of the Akasaka Church at dinner, and I 
had an opportunity of meeting the men and women 
who are facing the problems of church management 
familiar to many of the Leader readers. Fortunately 
for me, most of these fine people speak and understand 
English (my Japanese is still not polished enough to 
use in public). Several of them had been in America, 
including Tei Yasumura, who had spent some time 
studying in Boston. 

Dr. Cary and I had to leave early to start on a 
trip to visit the churches in Korea. It was my first 
experience on a Japanese sleeper. To say the least, it 
was interesting. Iam not one of the kind of travelers 
one so often meets who continually talk of how different 
and how much better things are at home. It is my 
conviction that such people ought not to be allowed to 
travel. I believe new experiences should be ac- 
cepted at face value and enjoyed for what they are 
worth. However, one thing which is very striking is 
the large number of people on the station platforms 
to see their friends off and to bow and shout “‘Banzai”’ 
as the trains pull out. It looked as though the whole 
of Tokyo were going to leave on this particular train, 
but about 90 per cent of them stayed behind when we 
actually started to move. The clatter of wooden 
shoes on the pavement and the shouts of farewell 
make a din which one cannot soon forget. The 
sleepers are built for Japanese, and do not fit the 
anatomical architecture of some of us. However, 
the ride was fairly comfortable and restful. 

All the next day we rode through rural Japan on 
a perfect May day. The small fields and garden plots 
are perfectly beautiful. Surely, these people know 
how to utilize every available inch of space. Broad 
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valleys with rugged mountains in the background, 
narrow places with a little earth held back by stone 
walls, hillsides terraced to the very top, all cultivated 
intensively, show the struggle going on to feed the 
people. Through many interesting villages with low 
thatched-roofed buildings, occasionally an important 
industrial city, everywhere shrines and temples large 
and small, and then for several hours along the pic- 
turesque Inland Sea, this ride never grew monotonous 
or dull. 

The farm work is practically all done by hand, 
except occasionally where ploughing is done with a 
cow, or more rarely a horse is used for ploughing. 
This is the rice planting season, and in almost every 
rice paddy men and women were working in water 
and mud at least knee deep preparing the soil or trans- 
planting the shoots of this important food plant. The 
landscape is dotted with people toiling from daylight 
until dark, some working in this heavy soil, others 
harvesting barley, others carrying heavy loads on a 
stick over their shoulders, still others using bicycles 
as hay-wagons or delivery trucks. Everyone who 
isn’t otherwise engaged seems to be fishing. In lakes 
and streams, in private fish-ponds where you pay for 
the privilege of fishing in an over-grown swimming 
pool, and from picturesque sampans on the Inland 
Sea, fishermen are seen in large numbers. Fish is 


another staple part of the diet here, hence the im- — 


portance of the fisheries. 
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You can set your watch by the railroad trains. 
They run on schedule time. They are government 
owned and operated. Fares are very reasonable, with 
the result that the through trains are usually filled to 
capacity. The Japanese are great travelers—and 
how they do love bundles and luggage! The baggage 
racks above the seats are jammed full of packages and 
bags of every possible shape and size, until you wonder 
if the car may not become top heavy and roll off the 
rails. It doesn’t, however. 

Arriving at Shimonoseki, where we transferred 
from train to ship, we went aboard the boat to claim 
reservations made several days in advance, only to be 
told that they thought we weren’t coming, so our 
berths had been taken by others. We finally had beds 
made up on the seats in the smoking-room and tried 
to sleep. Unfortunately, Dr. Cary’s berth was on a 
short seat with rounded ends. His curves did not 
always fit those of the seat, so he had rather a bad 
night of it. I got along very nicely, except that the 
seat was only about two-thirds as wide as I am. 

It was a perfect night with a calm sea, for which 
we were grateful, as the Japan Sea can be very rough 
and unpleasant. The boat was loaded to capacity, 
with a large number of army officers among the pas- 
sengers. E’verywhere one goes army uniforms and 
barracks are in evidence. Nationalistic propaganda 
is very widespread. Preparedness is the great 
slogan. 


The Dinner to Asa Mayo Bradley 


eS) HROUGH the initiative of the Rev. Frank 
Kes} Chatterton and Mr. Laurence Shorey of 
Portsmouth, N. H., the Universalists of New 
Hampshire gave a dinner, June 20, in honor 
of the Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley, State Superintendent 
of Universalist Churches. 

The dinner was held in the basement room of 
Christ Church, Universalist, Portsmouth, and was at- 
tended by seventy representative Universalists and 
other friends from all parts of New Hampshire. 

The Rey. Frank Chatterton served as toastmaster, 
and addresses of congratulation were made by Miss 
Harriet G. Yates, representing the General Sunday 
School Association, Robert French of Nashua, treas- 
urer of the State Convention, Arthur Britton of Con- 
cord, vice-president of the Convention, Mrs. Kate 
Chase, president of the New Hampshire Women’s 
Missionary Association, Dr. Arthur W. Grose of Con- 
cord, the Rev. A. A. Blair of Nashua, the Rev. Will E. 
Roberts of Marlow, Guy Shorey of Gorham, Dr. A. W. 
Mitchell of Epping, Dr. Bradley’s physician, Dr. 
George E. Leighton of Somerville, Mass., a former 
pastor of the Portsmouth church and a former Su- 
perintendent of Churches both in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, Dr. C. Guy Robbins of Lawrence, 
Mass., Dr. James W. Bixler, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church of Exeter, N. H., the Rev. William 
Safford Jones, pastor of South Church, Unitarian, 
Portsmouth, and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 

Mr. Laurence Shorey read excerpts from letters 
written by Dr. George E. Huntley, the Rev. Milo G. 
Folsom, Mr. W. H. Adams, the Rev. Francis W. 


Gibbs, Dr. U. S. Milburn, Dr. Ashley A. Smith, the 
Rev. Robert G. Armstrong, Superintendent of Con- 
eregational Churches for New Hampshire, Dr. Samuel 
Gilbert Ayres, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Dr. Richard FE. 
Sykes, Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, and the Rev. Harold H. 
Niles. Many other letters of congratulation were re- 
ceived. 

Dr. Bradley responded. He showed himself 
worthy of all the praise that he had received by making 
a concise, witty, modest, and moving little address. 


What They Said to Bradley 


The addresses of congratulation were brief, some 
taking thirty seconds, most of them two or three 
minutes, and a few five or ten minutes each. Sug- 
gestive sentences from each address follow: 

By the Rev. Frank Chatterton: “Great honor 
has come to New Hampshire in the degree of D. D. 
that Tufts College has seen fit to bestow after all the 
years on Asa M. Bradley.”’ 

By Harriet G. Yates: ‘We all join in congratu- 
lations to Dr. and Mrs. Bradley, and in wishing them 
many happy years ahead.”’ 

By Robert French: ‘‘My colleagues on the State 
Board join me in saying that his sound judgment, his 
keen mind, his thorough understanding of church 
affairs and his common sense, have made him a most 
valuable superintendent, and have given our state 
organization a high place.” 

By Arthur Britton: ‘Our state officers feel that 
nobody is better entitled to an honorary degree than 
Dr. Bradley.” 
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By Mrs. Kate Chase: “Because of his broad 
knowledge and sympathetic understanding of all our 
problems he has been a great help to me as state 
president.”’ 

By Dr. Arthur W. Grose: “We are glad to con- 
gratulate Dr. Bradley because he is a teacher. He 
teaches life.’ 

By the Rev. Arthur A. Blair: “He is an ideal 
State Superintendent, absolutely just, and bearing in 
mind steadily the interests of the churches and the 
interests of the ministers.” 

By the Rev. Will E. Roberts: “From the hills and 
valleys of Leominster and the mountains and lakes of 
Marlow, clear across the state of New Hampshire, roll 
the greetings and congratulations of Universalists.”’ 

By Guy Shorey: “I am happy to drive 125 miles 
to come here, especially as it is the exact distance 
Dr. Bradley makes to come to us every time we call 
on him.” 

By Dr. Mitchell: “The honor did not ‘fall to him’ 
by accident. It came to him because earned.” 

By Dr. Leighton: “He has had not only the ability 
to appreciate the needs of churches and people, but the 
buoyancy that imparts to churches and people courage 
to go on. Surely many years stretch ahead for Asa 
M. Bradley, D. D., the man with the boy’s spirit.” 

By Dr. C. Guy Robbins: ‘‘Tufts College honored 
itself in honoring Dr. Bradley. The degree did not 
confer distinction upon him. It recognized distinction 
that had already come. It is a mark of greatness in 
any life to go on year after year without any thought 
of honors or degrees.’’ 

By Dr. Bixler: ‘I’ve never known Congregational 
ministers to say so much in so short a time. We have 
a group of ministers of all denominations in Exeter, 
and Dr. Bradley is our secretary. From us all to- 
night rolls up one great volume of thanksgiving that 
Tufts College has come to know what we know about 
this man.” 

By the Rev. Wm. Safford Jones: “Dr. Bradley 
represents not the go-getter type in the ministry, but 
the statesmanlike type. He stands in our high New 
England tradition of a scholarly devout ministry.” 

By Dr. van Schaick: “‘The people gathered here 
tonight are here because they want to be here. The 
things said have been said because of intense conviction 
of their truth.” 


What Dr. Bradley Said 


“Parson Williams and Parson Emmons of Fox- 
boro had a compact that if either died the other would 
preach his funeral sermon. Finally Parson Emmons 
retired, and whiled away his time by writing funeral 
sermons on Parson Williams which he took over to 
read to him. Parson Williams, a modest man, de- 
murred one day at the high praise, whereupon Parson 
Emmons burst out, ‘Be still. You are dead.’ 

“My good friends, I am not going to minimize 
anything. I would be without sensibility not to ap- 
preciate all the kind things said. The degree of 
D. D. is called an honorary degree. It is honoring if 
the men who bear it honor it. Perhaps it is well that 
I am well stricken in years, so that I have less time in 
which to lapse. You have given me something to live 
up to here tonight. 


“T feel a deep sense of gratitude for all the events 
of the past few days, and this night will stand out as 
one of the great events of my life. From all over the 
state and from other states you have brought tributes 
of affection. I have heard them while I am living, and 
I thank you.” ‘ 

Mrs. Hanscom of the church choir sang two 
beautiful solos. A jazz orchestra, led by a talented 
young musician, and composed of musicians of 
promise, rendered frightful jazz close to the ear- 
drums of the people at the head table. A delicatessen 
man served as caterer, and did well enough with his 
cold tuna fish and cold ham, but it was a poor sub- 
stitute for what the church ladies could have done for 
half the money. Mr. Chatterton did wisely, however, 
in relieving them of this burden for the great occasion. 

A poem sent by the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
and read by Guy Shorey, made a hit. It was as 
follows: 


Some men attain to your degree, 

Your latest honor, the ‘‘D. D.,”’ 
Because, aspiring to go higher, 

They pull each string and every wire. 
And some for it so strongly yearned 
That they received it e’er ’twas earned. 
For others it has been provided 

When with “donations” coincided. 
And others this degree was brought to 
Because friends said, ‘‘The college ought to. 
Still others had a congregation 

Which felt a sort of degradation 

If they to others could not show 

Their “‘Reverend Doctor So-and-So.” 
Considerations such as these 

Have weighed in granting men degrees. 
Not in your case (we say it gladly), 
Did they apply, dear Asa Bradley. 

For we who know you have discerned, 
Long since, that your degree was earned 
And merited by what you’ve done 

For fellow men beneath the sun. 

The wonder is it took the college 

So long to share our common knowledge, 
And honor most itself, we see, 

In now conferring the “D. D.’’ 

In no degree will we abate 

Our greeting most affectionate; 

But on this glad oceasion wish you 
Continuance through every issue. 

Still march around the daily dial 

On time, and fit for every trial. 


” 


Asa Mayo Bradley was born at Brewster, Mass., 
March 9, 1856, the son of the Rev. Cyrus A. Bradley 
and Lucretia Foster Bradley. 

He went into business and did not enter the 
ministry until he was thirty-nine years old. He was 
ordained June 2,1895. His pastorates were: Winthrop 
and Readfield, Me., 1898-99, Guilford and Sangerville, 
Me., 1900-04, Spencer, Mass., 1906-10, Hinsdale, N. H. 
1910-12, Adams and Cheshire, Mass., 1917-19, Ken- 
sington, N.. H., 1919-22, (Dover; IN. H., 1922-23: 
He was secretary of the California State Convention 
1896-87; secretary and Maine State Superintendent, 
1912-17; State Superintendent of New Hampshire, 
1928 until the present. From 1895 to 1898 he was 
Pacific Coast Missionary for the W. N. M. A. 

Js ViinSe 
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Security in Religion 


Robert Cummins 


the waging of a ghastly economic war—a 
struggle for world markets, expressed in 
terms of debased tariffs, and the quota sys- 
tem on imports and subsidies for exports. What na- 
tion is there on earth today that will not in the last 
resort stoop in order to further or even to maintain its 
own commercial interests? We talk about interna- 
tionalism! The munition makers of the world are them- 
selves the true internationalists, for, regardless of their 
several nationalities—whether the Vickers-Hadfield 
combination of England, or the Comite de Forges- 
Wendels-Creusot of France, or the Schneiders-Krupps 
of Germany, or those hallowed American names with 
which you and I are more familiar, in the realms of 
steel, ship-building, aviation, engine and aluminum 
production, they all work in concert at the two axioms 
of their trade, to disturb the peace until wars are pro- 
voked and to prolong those wars once they have been 
started. The appalling fact is that the French muni- 
tion manufacturers during the World War produced 
and supplied the Germans with the very instruments 
of hell that were used to kill their own sons, or that in 
case of our war with Japan, which has been and is be- 
ing so widely heralded through the medium of a 
yellow jingoistic press, the munitions that would be 
used by the Japanese to decapitate and disembowel 
your sons and mine, may as likely as not be produced 
by those certain American companies in which many a 
Pasadenan has invested his spare dollars. Why! 
Listen, my friends, don’t be too naive. Do you know 
that one American steel corporation made $200,000,000 
in profits on the World War, and that the Interna- 
tional Munitions Trusts made billions? Do you know 
that that same war made 14,500 new American mil- 
lionaires? Yes; 26,000,000 men were maimed and 
12,000,000 strong and useful citizens were killed; and 
this is to say nothing of the depression, hunger, un- 
employment and heartache that it left in its wake, or 
the fact that you and I and our children will be indeed 
fortunate if in the next ten or twenty years it does not 
cost us our long cherished and dearly-purchased in- 
dividual liberties. 

Which, of all the countries of the world, was the 
one-and-only to stand forth boldly for complete dis- 
armament? Russia! And why Russia? Because 
she owns her own munitions plants. Then why don’t 
we own our munitions plants? Because that would 
savor of state ownership, and state ownership savors 
of socialism and communism, and we’re scared white at 
the mere mention of those two names. We want se- 
curity, I tell you, and we don’t have any faith in 
anything to bring us that security, else it be the main- 
tenance of the status quo (although, if we are honest 
with ourselves, we can’t admit that even this has 
brought us any abundance of it). 

Will you allow me to tell you the kind of security 
I want? I want security, too; but I want the kind 
that comes by means of a sufficient faith in God—a 
faith that will enable me to strike out into deep waters 
and while there learn to swim for myself. If props | 


must have, then God grant that those props be of the 
right kind. 

“.... the swallow (hath found) a nest for her- 
self, where she may lay her young, even thine altars, 
O Lord of hosts.”” Where? “Even (at) thine altars, 
O Lord... .” It is both good ornithology and fine 
poetry when this singer of long ago pictures a place 
where the souls of men might be as secure as is the 
oriole at the tip of the elm, or the starling in the 
church tower, or the swallow under our eaves. 

Israel came back to religion; and that is just what 
our own generation is quite certain in the end to do, 
only after being compelled to face the fact that every 
one of the old props upon which we relied for safety 
is gone or in the process of being kicked out from 
under. There is no genuine security in money, or 
intrigue, in factual knowledge, cleverness, or arma- 
ments. If we can learn anything by experience, then 
we should have learned that. Our sole security, if 
such we can have, rests primarily in an inner wisdom 
—in an altar symbolizing our devotion and our faith. 
And by an altar I don’t mean something that can be 
used as a mere convenience, like a piece of mast one 
can cling to in storm, only to cast aside once one’s 
feet are upon solid ground. The singer’s thought 
was far from that. He had in mind those durable 
satisfactions which come to be as precious and power- 
ful in sunlight as in shadow, adapted to times of plenty 
as well as to times of adversity. He had in mind 
what could not be shaken, whose foundations of con- 
fidence could not be moved. 

Shortly before Easter I drove up to the Mount 
Wilson Observatory. The scientist who conducted 
our party to the telescope told us during the evening 
lecture of the majesty and value of eternal laws. We 
found what he said to be true in our own experience. 
We found Arcturus in its assigned place in the heavens. 
The evening star went down at the exact hour foretold. 
And dawn came the following morning without the 
slightest reference to the rise or fall of markets in Wall 
Street or the hectic deliberations of cabinets in Paris 
and Berlin, or Moscow and London. I don’t know 
how you feel about that, but I wish you might get the 
same sense of security and the same degree of satisfac- 
tion as I do from the thought that this old universe of 
ours doesn’t play tricks onus. And I don’t know ofa 
better religion than that which teaches us that laws 
work and that the whole background of our existence, 
the earth and the heavens, can be depended upon. 

But we need to look elsewhere than without 
for our security. We need to look inward even more. 
As I deal with people, day in and day out, week after 
week and month after month, in the church, in the 
homes, and in the community round about, at work 
and at play, in joy and in sorrow, I find we are all 
blessed with the possession of majestic powers—powers 
of imagination and courage and sympathy, powers of 
appreciation for that which is good and true and beau- 
tiful. These are qualities of character and personality 
that we can’t hold in our hands or buy with our money 
(or anyone else’s), and lock away in some safety de- 
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posit box for safe keeping. They are intangible, but 
ever so real and always there. They are subject to 
the operation of a strange kind of spiritual mathe- 
matics in which they can be held only as they are given 
away. But where else in all the broad expanse of life 
can we find more dependable resources and securities 
than in this inner storehouse? Within the soul itself 
stands an altar where every man and woman may find 
rest and be at peace. Without that altar no other 
security can suffice. 

I find people to be lonely. God knows how true 
that is. The universe has got so big, there is so much 
noise and contusion, and there are so many distrac- 
tions and so many forces tugging at our heart-strings, 
that people are too busy to listen or to befriend us. 
We are lonely, and I am sometimes convinced that 
solitude is the one greatest single cause of our current 
unrest. Why don’t we take our example from the 
little child? He isn’t afraid of the dark so much as 
he is afraid of being alone in the dark. I might go on 


in my religious convictions alone and you might do the 
same, but both you and I can work with a deal more 
faith and courage in the knowledge that we have each 
other. 

Isn’t it, therefore, reassuring to know that we are 
never alone? When the shadows gathered about 
Jesus in his Gethsemane hour, he said, ‘“‘I am not alone, 
my Father is with me.”’ Whatever language we use, 
that same sense of the Great Presence must fill our 
world as it did his. It is good for us to know that our 
sufferings are the sufferings of the world, that uor 
pains are the travail at the heart of things, that our 
efforts to create are but a tiny segment of the same 
Creative Will that runs in and through and around all 
life. For our security, then, we want a knowledge of 
Law, both physical and spiritual, a deep appreciation 
of the sense of Inwardness, and an abiding faith that 
we ever walk through life in co-partnership with the 
Great Companion. If security we would have, then 
in these we have it. 


A Plea for the Historical in Religious Education 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


=| TEACHER in one of the well-known progres- 
sive schools of Greater Boston, in speaking 
of the children’s interests, said: “The chil- 
dren would just as soon tear down the roof, 
or learn about the subjunctive form in indirect dis- 
course as used by the Romans, but left entirely to 
themselves they would be able to think of nothing 
but tearing down the roof.’’ He went on to say that 
he did not hold with the more radical of the progres- 
sives, who claim that children should be allowed to 
follow their own whims in every direction, but thought 
that the school should rather see to it that the children 
have the richest possible environment, with many 
suggested occupations and interests among which 
they may choose. 

A similar situation holds in religious education, 
where, according to my mind, for too long we have 
been preaching with such half-understood shibboleths 
as ‘“experience-centered curriculum,” ‘‘child interests” 
and “immediate problems,” with the result that many 
children have gone through our church schools with 
year after year of discussion of petty and trivial every- 
day problems, and have missed some of the focal 
points in religious education. 

Modern educational methods are an absolute 
necessity in our church schools, but some of the fads 
of secular education have not stood the test of time; 
and more and more, I believe, we are coming to the 
point of view that we need a definite and stable cur- 
riculum, taught with the methods of modern educa- 
tion (which would include child interests, immediate 
problems, experience, and the like), but also a definite 
and planned curriculum which will lead to the neces- 
sary end result. 

Perhaps the problem is a precise definition of 
religious education. All liberal educators are now 
agreed that it is not merely Bible study. On the 
other hand, it is not merely character education, for 
if this were the only concern of our churches we might 
better leave the problem to the public school, where 


it could be diffused throughout the whole curriculum 
and reach the child hour by hour and day by day. 
No, religious education is more than this; it is the 
process whereby the child is trained to think in re- 
ligious terms, it is the process whereby he becomes 
acquainted with the past of religious history, and it 
is the process through which he comes to the point 
where he can reason and understand for himself the 
essential part of religion. 

If religious education is to be some such definite 
thing as this, then our curriculum of religious education 
must not be a cut and dried list of things to be learned, 
nor, on the other hand, a loosely connected set of ex- 
perience situations growing out of the life of the 
child in its relation to the church. Perhaps we cannot 
do better than to quote here from William Clayton 
Bower’s article on “The Nature, Content and Form of 
the Curriculum,” as it appears in Chapter viii of 
Lotz’s “‘Studies in Religious Education.” 


Dr. Bower says here: “. . . . the published part of 
the curriculum is not a mold into which the experience 
of any given group is to be forced, but a body of resources 
to be placed at the disposal of the teacher to help him 
to assist the group in exploring its own experience and 
in discovering the sources of information and tech- 
niques that will render its efforts at solution fruitful. 
The published part of the curriculum will, therefore, 
consist of at least four elements. 

“The first of these elements will be a list of situa- 
tions, interests and needs characteristic of the experi- 
ence of persons and groups in the various levels of 
PAKONVAL SI, 5 5 

“The second element in the published part of the 
curriculum will consist of a body of source materials for 
the use of learners under the guidance of the teacher in 
dealing with their own situations, intelligently, eriti- 
cally and conclusively . . . . but above all in religious 
education these sources will be drawn from the records 
of racial religious experience. . . . 

“The third element of the published part of the 
curriculum will consist of various suggested techniques, 
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both for the teacher in his function of guidance and for 
the group itself in the utilization of source material. . . . 

“The fourth element in the published part of the 
curriculum will consist of an abundance of illustrative 
material.” 


Now, if the published curriculum is to be as 
detailed, and yet as flexible, as this, it is obviously 
going to come only with the passage of time. To 
even attempt a discussion of the whole problem in 
the compass of a single article would be futile. 
There is one definite problem, however, which seems 
to me to have been too long neglected, and to be most 
definitely essential to the proper founding and estab- 
lishing of religious education. That is the problem of 
giving to the child an understanding of religious his- 
tory, of the background of religious thought, the 
“racial heritage of religion.”’ 

Anyone who has in his later years delved into 
this fascinating study realizes how much more any 
religious thought comes to mean to him; and realizes 
how much a knowledge of it would have meant to 
him in the struggle to understand the meaning of 
what his church taught, had this been long ago included 
among the essentials of an adequate religious education. 

How are we going to present this to children? 
We cannot here discuss all the phases of the curriculum 
according to Dr. Bower’s outline, but perhaps we can 
consider some of the things which would be included in 
the body of source materials. 

Where in the total curriculum shall this matter be 
approached? We must take it for granted that it will 
be led up to adequately, and followed by material which 
will fill in the other essentials of foundation knowledge. 
Since the adolescent years are too late for an ade- 
quate treatment because of the emotional conflicts 
which will have arisen by then in the child’s attempt 
to explain things for himself, and since the primary 
years are too soon because of the child’s intellectual 
equipment, it would seem that the junior years are 
the ideal time for this presentation. We shall, there- 
fore, adapt our thinking to the abilities of the junior 
years—and they are no mean abilities with which we 
have to deal. 

Since one of the approaches of primitive man to 
religion was through nature and nature worship, per- 
haps this is one of the possible approaches to the prob- 
lem for the junior child. (We are not here suggesting 
the validity of the recapitulation theory in child educa- 
tion, for could we believe in that our task would be 
solved by nature!) Somewhere in the church school 
the child should come face to face with the world of 
nature, and its process of evolution, working, slowly 
but inexorably with unalterable and often completely 
misunderstood laws, toward some high and final end 
as yet uncomprehended. From an introduction of 
this sort the child can come to have a sense of awe be- 
fore the largeness of the universe, and perhaps to feel 
some of the awe-full greatness of the world which so 
impressed the primitive mind. From this it would 
be a simple step to the study of the nature and other 
myths, thus leading the child to an appreciation of 
some of the oldest forms of religious thought. 

That junior children will appreciate this and en- 
joy it I can testify from experience, and likewise that 
they will carry the results of this thinking into their 


interpretation of other materials which are presented 
to them. In our Universalist church in Orono, 
Maine (blessed with a church school committee that is 
glad to experiment), we tried a one year course in 
mythology with fine results, but were unable to follow 
it up with the rest of the material which should have 
come after to complete the experiment. From the 
myths the children came to accept the stories of the 
Old Testament as the mythology of the Jewish race. 

It is a simple step from these Greek, Roman, 
Egyptian, Indian, Norse, etc., mythologies to the 
myths and hero stories of the world’s living religions. 
A true sense of the similarities of religious development 
comes to the child who realizes that not only did we 
have stories of the wise men, of the miraculous birth, 
of a crucifixion, but that other world religions have 
also shown their love and honor of a great figure 
through these same stories. A true sense of the great- 
ness of religion comes to the child who learns that the 
Mohammedans and the Buddhists have teachings 
which are high and idealistic. He learns, too, that 
religion is a constantly growing and changing thing. 
We need not teach creeds, theological niceties, or 
logical differentiations; but we can teach the wonder- 
ment attached to the beginnings of all religions, the 
greatness of people who have grown up under a re- 
ligious influence, and the ever deepening values of 
religion. 

One other thing will show the. effect that religious 
ideas and experiences have had on life. Not all the 
great men of the world have been Christians, but most 
of the great men of the world have been religious men. 
If we can, through a study of biography, show how 
some of the great lives of the world have been what 
they were because of the adherence of these people 
to their religious faith, we can, perhaps in a small 
way, bring even the junior child to realize the vital 
force of living religion. 

A religion that is builded upon understanding, a 
religious faith that has a background of knowledge, a 
religious belief that the child has built for himself 
from his study of what other people have done with 
changing religious ideas and ideals—this is the re- 
ligion which will stand in these days of flux and change. 

Now this is a large order to put into three short 
years of church school work. It is a difficult task to 
adapt it to the interests and capabilities of the junior 
child. It is perhaps even more difficult to make him 
see it in its relation to his life. Yet I believe that no 
child can come to his adult years without this back- 
ground and have an adequate understanding of the 
meaning of religion. I believe that no child can come 
to form for himself his own ideas of religion, and his 
own principles for religious living, without this his- 
tory. If we want the child to understand his racial 
heritage we must present it to him, and present it not 
as hard cold facts to be laboriously learned, but as 
glowing, interesting, even exciting, achievements and 
events of which he is eager to know more. 

The fact that so much of this material falls into 
the story form makes it simpler of achievement. The 
fact that there are many books already on the market 
making the material available so that the child can go 
directly to them makes it more possible. The fact 
that the material lends itself (as one discovers in 
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working out the details of part four of a published cur- 
riculum as projected by Dr. Bower) to dramatics, to 
music, to dancing, to handcraft, makes it something 
that can be vital. The fact that there are remnants 
of all this thinking in the world of the child, in super- 
stitions which he knows, in customs which he celebrates, 
in the traditions of our seasonal religious festivals, in 
pictures he sees, music which he hears, makes it pos- 
sible for us to relate it to the life of the child. 

One could write papers developing this thesis and 
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working out even the barest details of the four parts 
of a projected curriculum; yet perhaps at the present 
time we are not ready for that. But if we who are 
interested in the religious education work of our 
churches could think of the problem, if we could look 
at it from this point of view, if we could experiment 
on small parts of it and then pool our interests, our 
resources, our thoughts, and our results, might the 
result not be a vital and important addition to lib- 
eral religious education? 


Tufts College Commencement 


(Soa SETS Commencement events begin with 
ef 6) “Pops” at Symphony Hall on Thursday 
This event is 


evening before graduation. 

wi} primarily “Leo.” It is then that Dr. Leo 
R. Lewis leads the Symphony Orchestra and stirs all 
of the Tufts and Jackson Glee Clubs—old and new— 
to sing because they love the songs of their college days 
and love “Leo” also. This year every one was there! 
The management said it could have sold many more 
tables—seating five each. The music was enriched 
by a selection from a composition by Mrs. Lewis— 
played by the Symphony Orchestra and the vocal 
parts sung by the Tufts and Jackson Glee Clubs, all 
led by ‘‘Leo.”’ It was a glorious evening, and greetings 
between old ‘‘grads’’ were hearty. 

Friday is Class Day—when the graduating class 
is master of everything. There are features of serious 
moment and events full of jokes and fun. In the 
morning the first two features show the serious side 
of class life. The first event is “Last Chapel’ at 
9.30, when the class marches in cap and gown into 
Goddard Chapel. This is of a private nature—only 
the class and the president and chaplain are present. 
The only speaker is President Cousens. This year 
his word to those leaving was fine and affectionate. 
It was a word of review and of Godspeed. Then 
Alma Mater was sung and the group marched out. 
Over all was a feeling that this was one of the most 
precious moments of the whole Commencement 
series. 

At 10.45 the class came again into the chapel, 
this time led by the class officers. Prayer was of- 
fered by the chaplain of the college, Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester. The president of the class, Richard W. 
Cochran, gave a short address of welcome and intro- 
duced the orator for Tufts, Wayne H. Roberts. A 
poem by Miss Dorothy W. Parker came next. For 
Jackson the oration was by Miss Ruth B. Reed of 
Weymouth. It was a most unusual address and held 
the deep attention of the whole audience. Miss Reed 
heads her class—is a Phi Beta Kappa, and has special- 
ized in the School of Religion to fit herself for church 
work. The class then marched across the campus and 
formed on the Memorial Steps, where Dr. McCollester 
addressed them. 

Saturday, Alumni Day, brought together a large 
number of graduates from all the schools. Crane held 
an alumni meeting and elected officers for next year. 
At 12.30 the Alumni dinner was held under the tent. 
Judge Robert Hill, president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, presided. He told of the creation of the Alumni 


Council, which is to be a group, elected by the alumni, 
which shall cooperate with the trustees of the college 
in the interest of the welfare of Tufts and Jackson. 
He introduced the chairman of the newly established 
Council, Mr. Arthur B. Newhall of Belmont, who 
spoke briefly of the new plans. The “Fifty Year 
Class” was the class of special honor, and its spokes- 
man was Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, who laid emphasis 
on the values of religion in the life of the world, and 
spoke particularly of the place of religion in the re- 
covery of the society of today. The fifty year class of 
the Theological School had originally been John G. 
Bartholomew, who died five years after graduation, 
and F. O. Hall, V. E. Tomlinson and Lee 8. McColles- 
ter. The three living members of this class of ’84 were 
present and reported that though now in the seventies 
they are doing each a man’s job. Dr. Hall is minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York; 
Dr. Tomlinson is minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Worcester, and Dr. McCollester is chaplain 
of the college and dean-emeritus of the School of Re- 
ligion. The important speech of the event was by 
President Cousens. In this he reviewed the past year, 
reporting that the college comes through the year “‘in 
black.” All feel that this is due to the splendid busi- 
ness leadership of the president. Dr. Cousens, after 
reporting on college conditions—paying special at- 
tention to the new department of ‘‘Law and Diplo- 
macy’’—made an earnest appeal to the alumni to view 
with care and a sense of responsibility the moral and 
spiritual demands of these years upon society, and 
especially upon education. Education is not mainly 
for helping men to get a living, but to produce a fine, 
rich life. 

After the Alumni meeting the crowd marched 
down to the campus and saw Tufts beat Harvard 9 to 4. 

Sunday is the day of the baccalaureate sermon, 
at four in the afternoon. It has, however, a new 
note over the preceding days, for it brings to the Hill 
the faculties and seniors from the medical and dental 
schools in Boston. These groups fill the chapel and 
make an impressive occasion. This year the service 
had the college choir, led by Dr. Lewis. President 
Cousens conducted the service, read the scripture 
and pronounced the benediction. Prayer was of- 
fered by Dean Clarence R. Skinner. The sermon was 
by Dean Emeritus Lee S. McCollester, chaplain of 
the college. He took for his subject ‘““A Code for 
College Graduates: I. M. M.—Intelligent Moral 
Masteries.”” He traced the use by man of codes— 
making reference to the use of codes by the Israelites. 
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In his conclusion he drew a sharp contrast between the 
code of his past fifty years as a college graduate and 
what he hoped would be the code for the next fifty 
years, of those graduating this year. The code of the 
last fifty years has been “I. T. M.”’—“Intelligent 
Technical Masteries’”’—and this half century has made 
a most wonderful mastery of the forces and operations 
of nature, giving us the new inventions and conven- 
iences of the present. But the next fifty years should 
lay its emphasis on the ‘‘M’’—moral masteries. 
What is needed now is “I. M. M.”’—Intelligent Moral 
Masteries. So that at the end of the next fifty years 
those graduating this year may report plenty and no 
one hungry, people growing old, but no one starving, 
everywhere peace, justice, honesty in politics, and 
churches devoted to the making this world livable, 
and of the type suggested by Jesus in the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

Monday—Commencement Day—was one of ‘‘the 
perfect days of June’ of which we hear. Crowds 
began to gather early, and the tent—the unique audi- 
torium—was soon filled. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Washington, D. C., 
of the class of 1891, the alumni marshal, and Prof. 
George 8. Miller, 06, were marshals. 

The Salem Cadet Band preceded Dr. John A. 
Cousens, president of the college, and Harold E. 
. Sweet, president of the board of trustees. They were 
followed by the trustees and recipients of honorary 
degrees, the faculty and the graduating class. 

Exercises were opened by a prayer by the college 


chaplain, Dr. McCollester. The undergraduate speak- 
ers were introduced by President Cousens. Dorothy 
L. Crockett, Springfield, representing Jackson, spoke 
on “In Quest of Unity.”’ Edward M. Carney, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., representing the dental school, spoke on 
“The Trend in Dentistry.”” Carl A. Storm, Stafford, 
Conn., representing the theological school, spoke on 
“The Future for Religion.” 

After the conferring of the degrees in course 
there was the address of the morning by Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, who received an 
honorary degree. The exercises were brought to a 
close with the singing of ‘‘Dear Alma Mater,” and the 
benediction by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, New York 
City. 

The notable events of the occasion were the 
citations by President Cousens to each person re- 
ceiving an honorary degree, and the address by Hon. 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. The hono- 
rary degrees were to Albert H. Morrison, Master of 
Education. Gordon M. Fair, Master of Science. 
Carrie Bullard Lewis, Master of Arts. Asa Mayo 
Bradley, Doctor of Divinity. Karel R. Gallas, Doc- 
tor of Letters. James Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard University, Doctor of Finance. Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, Doctor of Laws. 

Dinner to the guests was served on the campus 
between the chapel and Eaton Library, where the 
people lingered long visiting, while from the Salem 
band the music came across the campus with a pleas- 
ing softness of distance. 


My Cape Cod Story--IX 


Asa M. Bradley 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY for Barnstable 
County was organized by Universalists in 
1851. The Rev. Abraham Norwood was em- 
ployed for a few weeks to work up interest 
rae solicit funds, which he did successfully. The 
California trade was at flood, and money was plenty. 
It was an independent body, ‘and its records are lost. 
In the winter of 1851-52 a man was employed to work 
in Wellfleet and Truro. In the winter of 1852-53 
there were two men, one as before, and the other at 
West Barnstable and vicinity. In 1853 it was decided 
to put on a full time man, and the Rev. Stillman Bar- 
den, formerly settled at Orleans, was employed at a 
salary of $700 per year, living in Brewster, preaching 
on the West Barnstable circuit one Sunday, and at 
Wellfleet the next. After three years he resigned, and 
the work was given up; not for lack of funds, or dis- 
satisfaction with results, but because a suitable man 
could not be found who would take up the work. 
With the distances to be covered, the character of 
the roads, and climatic conditions, there was physical 
hardship to the work of the ministry on the Cape, so 
that few cared to undertake it. The small salaries 
did not permit the maintenance of a horse, and they 
must either hire or walk, mostly the latter. One com- 
pensation was that they were hospitably entertained 
all along the road. I remarked to a friend, “What 
would my father have thought of driving one hundred 
or 125 miles to preach, and then driving home, as I 


often do?” “Yes,” he replied, “and what would you 
think of walking twenty miles, preaching two or 
three times, and then walking home?”’ 

And that was no joke, it was the common prac- 
tice with those old-time Cape ministers. And they 
must be prepared for all kinds of experience. It wasa 
common occurrence, at the close of a sermon, or lec- 
ture, to have some one of another faith, particularly a 
minister, if one were present, arise with questions and 
disputations. They must be constantly on the alert 
for the unexpected. To quote Mr. Norwood: 


Our meetings were held in schoolhouses. In short, 
I preached in almost every town and village, and in 
every other place where a meeting could be got up in all 
that region. Seldom a Sabbath passed but that I 
preached three, and sometimes four sermons. And my 
missionary efforts were in no wise confined to the Sab- 
bath, for I traveled, and talked, and preached, a great 
many other days and nights, especially in the last two 
years of my residence there. I have many a time 
preached the gospel from house to house through the 
day, held a public meeting in the evening, and then con- 
versed with inquirers, at my stopping place, till past 
midnight. I have slept in nearly a hundred houses on 
the Cape, and probably preached in more new places 
there, and formed acquaintance with more individuals, 
than any other preacher in the Universalist denomina- 
tion. 


The Cape’s contrbiution to the ministry has been: 
Dr. W. H. Ryder, long minister in Chicago. Wm. 
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Stull, died early in his ministry. Dr. R. Perry Bush, 
well remembered by us all. J. J. Weeks. Caleb 
Fisher, many years at Lowell First. Gamaliel Collins, 
chaplain U.S. A. Dr. W. H. Rider, 2d, long on Cape 
Ann. Nancy W. P. Smith, now living in Province- 
town. All of these were natives of Provincetown. 
Charles S. Nickerson, native of Chatham, died at the 
height of his usefulness. Myself, native of Brewster. 
These are all of whom I have knowledge. 

Nor must we pass over the Cape women who ac- 
cepted the responsibilities of a minister’s wife. I use 
the husband’s names as I do not know those of the 
women: Beal and Brush of Provincetown. Stiles 
and Hannaford of Wellfleet. Vaile of Orleans. Col- 
lins and Chaffe of Chatham. Charles Spear, N. Gun- 
nison, Taylor, Bacon, and C. A. Bradley of Brewster. 
Manning of South Dennis. 

My father’s notes say that The Banner of Love 
and Washingtonian Repository was a weekly paper, but 
the copy before me says bi-weekly. Those were the 
days of the Washingtonian temperance movement, and 
the paper stood as championing both Universalism and 
temperance, speaking with no uncertain sound. It 
was a good paper for its class, but its field was too 
small to give adequate support, and it was sold to the 
Star of Bethlehem, a strictly denominational paper, pub- 
lished in Lowell. But that this paper could not find 
support did not mean that Cape Universalists were 
not readers. I have a bound volume of the Universal- 
ist Magazine of 1826-27, which was my grandfather’s, 
and it has been my understanding that it, or its suc- 
cessors, has been coming into the family without 
break ever since. 

In the fall of 1838, a call was issued to the so- 
cieties of the Cape to elect delegates to meet at Brew- 
ster and organize the Barnstable Association of Uni- 
versalists. The societies at Hyannis, Yarmouth, 
Brewster, and Orleans responded. ‘There were three 
ministers present, G. Hastings of Hyannis, Ezekiel 
Vose of Orleans, and J. N. Parker of Yarmouthport. 
Evidently there was no resident minister at Brewster 
at the time. The Cape societies had been part of the 
Old Colony Association. At that time the Associa- 
tions were the business end of the denomination, fel- 
lowshiping societies and ordaining ministers. The 
Conventions were meetings for the good of the order, 
and made suggestions, but possessed no authority. 
The territory of the new Association was the counties 
of Barnstable, Dukes, and Nantucket. 


In this connection I cite the case of the Rev. J. F. 
Witherell. He is listed as a resident of Orleans in 
1838 and 39. The records of the Barnstable Associa- 
tion show that he was ordained by that body; but I 
find no trace of his having preached on the Cape, and 
I think he must have been a student, fitting for the 
ministry with the Rev. Ezekiel Vose. As we had no 
denominational schools in those days, that would be 
according to the usual procedure. He was a New 
Hampshire man, and what little preaching he did was 
in New Hampshire. He was quite a figure in the de- 
nomination, but in another way. He was a printer, 
and always had a printing business, which he seemed 
to conduct successfully; but he squandered his profits 
in printing denominational books, papers, and tracts. 
He did a lot of it, and, as far as I. can learn, at exces- 
sive cost to himself. He was many years in Concord, 
N. H., conducting a large business. Eventually he 
moved to Dexter, Maine, dying there at an advanced 
age. 

The Barnstable Association will come to its cen- 
tennial in a few years. It has had an honorable 
career. 

It was new to me that we ever had foothold in 
either Dukes or Nantucket until I read Norwood’s 
story. But in Whittemore’s “Life of Ballou’ we 
read that Hosea Ballou visited Nantucket in 1823, 
and that a Universalist meeting-house was dedicated. 
there Nov. 3, 1825. Ballou was unable to be present 
at the dedication, and the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Joshua Flagg. Norwood writes that on his visit 
to Nantucket in 1839, he found few “who took any 
interest in religion.”” There had been a Restoration- 
ist Society there, which owned a good meeting-house; 
“but one day whilst their minister was away (Rey. 
George Bradburn), they sold their house, and it was 
devoted to other purposes.’ Doubtless this was 
the building dedicated in 1825. Bradburn stayed on, 
and devoted his energies to politics. The Registers 
locate O. F. Brayton in Nantucket in 1861-63, but 
there is no mention of any society. 

From Nantucket, Norwood went to Martha’s 
Vineyard, and stayed for several weeks. He wrote of 
having good congregations, and of considerable in- 
terest; but seemingly he made no effort at organiza- 
tion. The Registers report J. H. Tuller at Holmes 
Hole, 1891-92. As in the former case, there is nothing 
to show that there was a society, nor that any one 
succeeded him. 


Has Religious Liberalism a Future?’ 
Augustus P. Reccord 


Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 
POGOe aie Ile 


said that its first official use was by Lord 
John Russell, leader of a minority group in the 
House of Commons, nearly a century ago. In the 
beginning it was a term of disparagement. It was 


*Anniversary sermon, Unitarian May Meetings, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, May 20, 1934. 


applied to those who had ventured to dissent from the 
orthodox political and economic theories. In the end, 
however, it vindicated itself and was used to designate 
those who sought to bring about a new and better social 
order. A writer in a recent number of the United 
States News defines the liberal as ‘fone who believes in 
the value of human personality, and that the source 
of all progress is the free exercise of individual energy 
to the point where one does not injure himself or 
others.”’ 

Is such liberalism a synonym for radicalism, as 
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over against conservatism, or are there certain ex- 
tremes of radicalism to which the true liberal cannot 
go? The ancient Greeks cherished as their ideal the 
Golden Mean. It represented a position midway be- 
tween two extremes, preserving the good and avoiding 
the evils of each. May it not be that liberalism repre- 
sents just such a golden mean between the extremes 
of radicalism and conservatism? Webster tells us that 
the primary meaning of the word ‘‘conservative’’ is 
one who preserves. Its secondary meaning is one who 
desires to preserve existing institutions. The conserver 
has become the stand-patter. Similarly the original 
meaning of the world “radical” was thoroughgoing, 
one who goes to the roots of things. Today it has come 
to mean one who advocates extreme, and often destruc- 
tive, measures. The radical has become the revolu- 
tionist. It is somewhere midway between these ex- 
tremes that the liberal finds his proper sphere of ac- 
tivity. He utters his protest against the precipitant 
haste which is always seeking some new thing and 
cherishing it because it is new, and also against the 
mental and moral inertia which leads men to reject 
every new thing and cling to the old because it is old. 
His motto is, ‘“‘Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good.” If the new is welcomed, it is not because of 
its novelty, but because it incorporates in itself all that 
was truest and best in the old. If the old is retained, 
it is not because of its antiquity, but because it has 
demonstrated its ability to adapt itself to ever- 
changing conditions. To quote my favorite definition, 
“The true liberal is one who follows frankly and fear- 
lessly his own special line of thought, heeds the de- 
mands of modern scientific inquiry, and seeks to win 
the confidence of the world by the fulness of his re- 
sources, by his moral earnestness, and by his undying 
faith in eternal truth.”’ 

The founders of New England were pioneer lib- 
erals, although they would have been the last to admit 
it. They came to America in search of religious free- 
dom, and although at first they refused to grant to 
others the freedom which they demanded for them- 
selves, they soon learned that it was only by extending 
liberty to all that their own liberties could be made 
secure. The earliest Congregational churches were 
organized upon a covenant basis. Membership was 
not conditioned upon the acceptance of a creed. And 
it was in this atmosphere of religious freedom that 
American Unitarianism had its birth. It was not 
until after the Unitarian defection in 1819 that the 
Congregational churches, in their attempt to prevent 
a repetition of this catastrophe, adopted creeds and 
sought to impose them upon their members. As Dr. 
Hale once said, they abandoned the fundamental 
principle of Congregationalism, the right of private 
judgment in all matters of faith and practice, and bor- 
rowed a leaf from the Presbyterian book of discipline. 
Since then, in spite of obloquy and abuse, we have 
sought to keep alive this principle. Acting upon it we 
have often been compelled to promulgate conclusions 
at variance with the tenets of the traditional ortho- 
doxy. After the way that is called heresy, we have 
worshiped the God of our fathers. And yet, through 
it all, we have had this consolation. Every year we 
have seen an increasing number of men and women 
from all denominations who have chosen the way of 


freedom and fellowship in religion and found it a high- 
way to their God. Over the door of every liberal 
church in the land might be inscribed the words, 
“This is the way; walk ye in it.” 

American democracy is the child of New England 
Congregationalism. It is said that, when the colonial 
delegates met together for the purpose of determining 
the form of government, Samuel Adams of Massa- 
chusetts rose and said, “We have a fellowship of 
churches, why not of states?”’ A fellowship of states 
it has been to thisday. Although it was frowned upon 
by the crowned heads of the old world and viewed 
with distrust by many of the uncrowned heads in the 
new, our democratic form of government has com- 
mended itself to forward-looking people the world 
over! ‘Thrones tottered and crowns fell as one na- 
tion after another abandoned its monarchical forms of 
government or, as in the case of Great Britain, retained 
it as a symbol, and adopted a government of, for, and 
by the people. As a result we began to see visions 
and dream dreams of a time when crowned heads 
would be no more and democracy would every- 
where prevail. 

During this same period a similar movement 
was taking place in religion. Liberalism in religion 
and democracy in government had gone hand in hand. 
Liberal churches were excluded from ecclesiastical 
councils, and liberal preachers were shut out from 
ministerial associations and often openly denounced 
from orthodox pulpits, and yet the liberal leaven 
gradually permeated all denominations and sects. 
Hach had its liberal wing, men and women who had re- 
pudiated the old dogmas and creeds and yet, for senti- 
mental or other reasons, clung to their traditional 
fellowships. We were convinced that such a condi- 
tion of unstable equilibrium could not endure; that 
no denomination could exist half slave and half free, 
and that soon these churches would be compelled to 
abandon their dogmatic basis and adopt that of 
freedom and fellowship in religion. Then the demo- 
cratic ideal would be realized, a church without a 
bishop and a state without a king. 

The last few years have been years of disillu- 
sionment. First came the great war, and with it the 
collapse of our house of dreams. For a time it seemed 
as though these dreams were about to be realized. 
Old-world diplomacy had broken down. The world 
was being made safe for democracy. The old religion 
had proved ineffective. Nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tian preaching had not prevented the great war, and all 
of the forces of Christendom were unable to bring it 
to an end. What could be more natural than to ex- 
pect that, when the war had dragged itself on to an 
inglorious end, men would repudiate both the old 
theology and the old diplomacy and accept the demo- 
cratic ideal of a free church in a free state? They 
would learn from harsh experience that the only re- 
ligion for a democratic people is a democratic religion, 
and that the only democratic religion is one that re- 
spects personal liberty, recognizes no authority but 
truth, and leaves it to every man’s reason and con- 
science to determine for him what is right. 

And what have been the results? Throughout the 
world we have witnessed a decline of faith in democ- 
racy and in democratic forms of government. As 
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Professor Brotherston has said, ‘‘Liberalism has fallen 
from the height of Wilsonian idealism, through a 
shallow of economic complacency, into a confused 
debacle.”’ A war to end war left the world more 
divided, more threatened by international conflict, 
than it had been for years. A war to make the world 
safe for democracy left democracy everywhere on the 
defensive. In Communist Russia, in Fascist Italy, 
in Nazi Germany, in Great Britain with its coalition 
government, and even in the United States with its 
forceful President and its docile Congress, the function 
of the state has been magnified and that of the in- 
dividual citizen reduced to a minimum. Fortunately 
for us the dictatorial power exercised by our chief 
executive was not achieved by a coup d’etat nor is it 
maintained by force. It was conferred by Congress, 
acting on behalf of the American people, and what 
the people have given they can also take away. 

Has religious liberalism shared in this decline? 
Few of us would venture to assert that it occupies 
as advantageous a position, either in numbers or in 
influence, as at the beginning of the century. Instead 
of repudiating the old and discredited forms of faith, 
multitudes of men and women have assumed that 
it was the abandonment of that faith which was re- 
sponsible for the world catastrophe. As a result 
Fundamentalism has been given a new lease of life. 
Religious liberalism has fallen on evil days and its 
critics are in full ery. The question is no longer, will 
it inherit the earth, but can it retain its foothold upon 
the earth? Not, will it be the religion of the future, 
but can it survive? . 

According to one of the most outspoken of its 
critics, liberalism is doomed because its inadequate 
view of human nature has made it socially ineffective. 
It makes light of sin, exaggerates the power of reason 
as a guide to group conduct, and fails to appreciate 
the power and the persistence of natural impulses. 
Consequently it stands baffled and confused in the 
midst of existing evils. Its optimistic dreams “‘can- 
not be realized because human nature will condition 
any form of social organization, taint it with its in- 
herent egoism, and condemn it to defeat.’”’ And so 
this writer falls back upon the grace of God as able 
to achieve for us what we are unable to accomplish for 
ourselves. Unfortunately, the liberal whom he por- 
trays has no counterpart on sea or land. He simply 
does not exist. We are told that the liberal believes 
that the redemption of society can be brought about 
by moral suasion, and seeks to persuade men of power 
to surrender their power voluntarily in the interest 
of social justice. He assumes that both the ideals and 
the needs of the individual can be fully realized in an 
ideal society, without seeing that such a society is 
inconceivable. Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, in 
The Christian Century, has challenged the writer to 
name a single liberal who holds these theories, which 
he characterizes as “‘childish absurdities.” 

The chief difficulty with all such critics is that 
they have the impatience of the social reformer. They 
can say, with Theodore Parker, ‘‘God is in no hurry, 
but I am.” For example, when Professor Reinhold 
Niebuhr asserts that “‘social injustice, arising out of 
class privilege, cannot be abolished by moral suasion,” 
and that “the whole history of humanity is proof of 


the futility of this hope,’”’ he forgets that the whole his- 
tory of humanity has not yet been written. Civiliza- 
tion is as yet initsinfancy. It has been stated that if 
we represent the life history of the universe by twenty- 
four hours, that of our earth would be about ten seconds 
and that of human life upon this planet about one- 
half of a second. In that brief half-second civilization 
has not stood still. Progress may have been slow, but 
it has been sure. Political chicanery, industrial ex- 
ploitation and social injustice are not new. What is 
new is the recognition of their anti-social character 
and the determination to eradicate them from our 
political and social and industrial life. Dr. L. P. 
Jacks, in his ‘Elemental Religion,’ warns against 
those preachers who deplore “the moral chaos of the 
world.” As he says, “it simply isn’t true. The moral 
level is higher than ever before. It is only because the 
world is not a moral chaos that means exist for re- 
forming it.’ 

Under such conditions we need have no appre- 
hension concerning the future of religious liberalism. 
Its function is still to provide a golden mean be- 
tween religious Fundamentalism and the new pagan- 
ism, between an unintelligent faith and an irreligious 
culture. It commends itself to thoughtful men and 
women, not as a body of doctrine, but as a method of 
apprehending religious truth, the method of free and 
unfettered observation and reflection. The tradi- 
tional theology has been undermined by the researches 
of scholarly men whose only desire has been to know 
the truth. The new psychology has provided a new 
technique of religious worship. It has demonstrated 
that more things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of, and that, in that great reservoir of 
forgotten experiences which we call the subconscious 
mind, the human soul is in immediate contact with the 
reality that undergirds the universe. The new ethics 
has outlined a science of human behavior which not 
only gives one a knowledge of what is right, but also 
an understanding of the methods by which that right 
may be made supreme in human affairs. These results 
of modern science constitute the warp and woof of re- 
ligious liberalism. Secular writers tell us that we 
must have a new morality, one that will not content 
itself with safeguarding personal liberty and the right 
of self-expression, but will discipline men in the 
promotion of social service and the exercise of self- 
control. If this new morality is to be socially effective, 
it must have behind it the dynamic of a rational re- 
ligious faith. Moral codes are not self-operating. 
Ethical standards do not enforce themselves. With- 
out the consciousness that human life is grounded in 
the moral order and that any violation of that order 
means moral dissolution and spiritual death, all such 
standards and codes will become inoperative. Re- 
ligion alone can provide this moral dynamic. Forms 
may differ and creeds may conflict; but underneath 
them all: there must be the conviction that we are 
spiritually akin to the power which holds the heavens 
in their place and prevents the very stars from going 
wrong. 

It is the glory of our liberal churches that they 
have never lost sight of this need. They have re- 
pudiated all creeds as restrictive of human freedom, 
and availed themselves only of such forms as answer to 
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a genuine religious experience. They have stood fear- 
lessly for absolute honesty and integrity in religion, 
as in life—no religious utterance which does not give 
expression to a genuine religious conviction, no re- 
ligious form which does not have its origin in a real 
religious experience, no religious act which cannot 
validate itself as the outward expression of an inward 
principle. In an age when ancient landmarks are 
passing away, when intellectual concepts are con- 
stantly changing, and when doubt spreads by a sort 
of contagion, it has been our privilege to provide men 
with a rational faith. At a time when the evil of the 
world seems to be all-powerful, and men despair of 
what is true and honorable and of good report, it has 
been our mission to furnish men with a reasonable 
hope. In a world in which there is an increasing de- 
mand for more intelligent and more effective methods 
of solving social problems, it is still within our power 
to enlist men in self-forgetful service of their fellow- 
men. This has been our peculiar contribution to the 
religious life of America. Though few in numbers 
and widely scattered, we have exerted an influence 
wholly out of proportion to our numbers. Truth can- 
not be determined by majorities, nor the right by 
popular vote. 

And now, lest what I have said thus far induce a 
dangerous complacency, let me suggest certain de- 
mands which must be met if we are to meet the chal- 
lenge of this new day. First, there must be a revival 
of institutional loyalty. This is the one great need of 
our liberal churches. In church attendance and church 
support we fall lamentably behind the traditional 
churches. We assume that we are serving the Lord 
when we contribute to the church our spare moments, 
our loose change and our cast-off clothing. This has 
been appropriately called ‘‘fag-end religion.”’ Such an 
attitude not only weakens the church but it has its 
inevitable effect upon those who might otherwise be 
attracted to us. They are repelled more often by our 
institutional disloyalties than by our theological 
heresies. Imagine St. Paul worshiping in a heathen 
temple because it was near, or sending his children to a 
pagan school because the people were congenial. 
And yet we find religious liberals trying to demonstrate 
their liberality by attending churches of other faiths 
and sending their children to church schools in which 
they are taught what they must unlearn in later 
years. A church will be strong only as it commands 
the sympathy and support of strong men and women. 
Its sanction cannot make commonplace virtues other 
than commonplace. If we would convince men that it 
occupies the first place in our hearts, we must give it 
the first place in our lives. We must serve it as we 
serve no other institution, we must work for it as we 
work for no other interest, we must sacrifice for it as we 
sacrifice for no other cause. Only then can it assume 
its rightful place and discharge its rightful func- 
tion. 

In the second place there must be a rebirth of 
missionary enthusiasm. As we look back through the 
centuries, we see the missionaries of old bravely facing 
dangers from wild beasts and wilder men that they 
might carry the gospel message to the people of all 
lands and every race. We see their descendants un- 
willing to make any appreciable sacrifice in order 
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that our liberal faith may be proclaimed in every vil- 
lage and hamlet in the land. We see the settlers of 
New England enduring perils by land and perils by sea 
that they might worship God in an atmosphere of 
freedom. We see their descendants unwilling to cross 
the city in order that that atmosphere may be pre- 
served. We see the early liberals going out, with an 
almost Pentecostal spirit, that they might claim the 
world for the new faith. We see their descendants in- 
different to the claims of any faith. Unless religious 
liberals take their religion seriously and are willing to 
make some appreciable sacrifice for it, we cannot ex- 
pect that it will be taken seriously by those who have 
thought themselves out of the older forms of faith and 
are questing for a new. 

In the third place we must remember the words 
of Isaiah, that “the liberal deviseth liberal things, and 
by liberal things shall he stand.” This means that the 
true liberal is liberal in all things and not alone in re- 
ligion. He has no right to be a political or social re- 
actionary. How can we insist upon using our reason 
and conscience in religion, and then learn our political 
theories by rote and govern our economic practice by 
tradition? How can we maintain that in religion be- 
havior counts for more than belief, and then insist 
upon the necessity of subscribing to certain political 
dogmas and economic creeds? How can we affirm that 
character is the supreme test in religion, and then 
make conformity the rule in all other fields? Until 
recently this inconsistency at the heart of liberalism 
has passed unnoticed. Today it is being recognized 
and challenged. The future of religious liberalism will 
depend more upon its social effectiveness than upon 
its theological soundness. The same intelligence, the 
same moral earnestness, the same passion for service, 
which have made us pioneers in religion should make 
us pioneers in the field of economic rehabilitation 
and social reform. 

Today there is an increasing demand that re- 
ligion be articulated in terms of life rather than of 
thought, of character rather than of creed. Present- 
day theology must be an interpretation of a present- 
day religious experience and minister to present-day 
needs. It cannot be a mere echo of the past. We 
take a justifiable pride in the number of illustrious 
Unitarians who have been admitted to the Hall of 
Fame, but we forget that these are all dead Unitarians. 
A religious movement will be judged, not by the 
leaders of thought and action it has produced in the 
past, but by the men and women it is producing 
today. 

Just now there is a tendency on the part of cer- 
tain of our evangelical friends quietly to usurp the 
place and assume the function of our free churches. 
They ask, Inasmuch as all of the churches are becoming 
more liberal, why an avowedly liberal church? Hav- 
ing laid our eggs in every orthodox nest, why not fly 
away and be at rest? I am reminded of the familiar 
lines: ' 

If you dare to sail on a new thought track, 
For a while men will scourge and score you; 

Then coming abreast with a skilful tack, 

They will clasp your hand and slap your back, 
And vow they were there before you. 


Are we ready to accept this verdict? Shall we 
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renounce the leadership won for us by the toil and 
heroism and self-sacrifice of our fathers, and sur- 
render the liberal banner into the hands of those who 
are already pressing hard upon our rear, ready to 
grasp it if our hands let it fall, or shall we maintain 
that leadership and carry the banner on and up to new 
heights yet to be won? Never before has there been 
greater need for the pioneer spirit, the spirit that 
scorns comfort and ease, that cannot be led astray by 
the glamour of numbers, and is ready to dare all and do 
all for the faith that is ours. We stand at the parting 
of the ways. - The present crisis will either strengthen 
the hands of the traditional orthodoxy and intensify 
its hold upon the religious life of America, or it will 
consolidate the liberal forces of America and hasten 
the tendency toward the creation of a united liberal 
church. It is within our power to determine which it 
shall be. If we establish sympathetic relations with 
religious liberals everywhere, we can lead in a move- 
ment which will mean more for the religious life of 
America than anything that has happened since the 
landing of the Pilgrims. If we continue to hold our- 
selves aloof, hugging ourselves in our self-complacency, 


What May We Expect 


priding ourselves upon our glorious past and utterly 
oblivious to the needs of the present, the main stream 
of American Christianity will flow by untroubled and 
undisturbed. 

I am sufficiently familiar with the men and 
women who make up the constituency of our far-flung 
fellowship of churches to know what the decision will 
be. Bound by no theological conventions, fettered by 
no religious traditions, pledged only to follow the truth 
in whatsoever direction it may lead and at whatsoever 
cost, we shall continue the task of interpreting that 
truth in the language of today and translating our 
highest ideals into conformity with present-day needs. 
Then we shall go forward, not-only confident that re- 
ligious liberalism has a future, but assured that that 
future will be even more glorious than its past. Fora 
God marshaled us, and gave us our goal. Led by his. 
spirit, we shall 

Fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
’*Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the city of God. 


From the Commission ? 


Frederick M. Eliot 


Technically what the Unitarians do or fail to do 
in surveying their denomination is none of our business 
as Universalists. In a larger sense, nothing that they 
do is foreign to us. We therefore publish this article 
by Mr. Eliot, which comes to us to be used in common 
by the Leader and the Register. Quite apart from our 
interest in everything that helps the Unitarian churches, 
we can learn much by watching carefully what happens 
in this survey. 

The Editor. 


Unitarians, both laymen and ministers, have 
for some time now been in a mood to follow 
Pres) vigorous, constructive leadership. What is 
needed is a plan of campaign, definite enough to in- 
spire confidence that it can actually be carried out, 
and bold enough to fire enthusiasm for sustained, stead- 
fast effort. 

When the recent annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association by a unanimous vote author- 
ized the appointment of a Commission of Appraisal, 
it stirred new hope in the hearts of all of us. Given 
the right personnel for the Commission, and a wide- 
spread demand that its investigations be thorough- 
going and its recommendations drastic, we may 
reasonably expect that its report will mark the be- 
ginning of a new era for American Unitarians. For 
the first time in many years we should be in possession 
of a wise and far-sighted program for the denomination. 

Probably every Unitarian has encountered the 
friendly outsider who enjoys saying, with a slightly 
patronizing air, that Unitarianism has contributed an 
important element to the religious life of the country, 
but that its usefulness as a separate movement has 
now come to anend. Certainly, unless Unitarianism 
represents an advance from the positions held by the 
great body of more or less modern-minded Protestants, 
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this judgment is amply warranted; and the first task 
which the Commission of Appraisal will find itself 
confronting will be to redefine the function of our 
churches in this present period. In what areas along 
the religious front are the Unitarian churches of 
America best prepared to lead an advance movement, 
not merely for their own sake but as pioneers for all 
the churches? Upon the answer to this question will 
depend not only our judgment as to the efficiency of 
our present organization but also the possibility of 
recommending changes and improvements. 

Writing merely as a parish minister, deeply con- 
scious of the need for a clear vision of our denomina- 
tional objectives and a wise plan of campaign for their 
achievement, I would venture to suggest three special 
fields in which it seems to me we are in a peculiarly 
advantageous position to lead the advance. 

First of all, and most important of all, is the 
field of theology. Here if anywhere the country has a 
right to expect that Unitarians will be in the van. 
For us to settle back comfortably into the doctrinal 
positions won by the courage of our fathers and 
grandfathers, crystallizing the results of their free 
thinking into a new orthodoxy, would be to betray our 
heritage. In this realm, timidity comes very close to 
treason, and our only hope of salvation lies in holding 
fast to the adventurous temper of mind. 

This does not mean, of course, a careless and 
sophomoric acceptance of every new formula in the 
field of theological speculation merely because of its 
novelty. But it does mean a clear appreciation of 
the fact that thoughtful men and women today can- 
not rest content with the dogmas of even the most 
progressive theology of yesterday. We have got to 
use our minds with fresh and fearless determination, 


unhampered by any shibboleths, if we are to meet one 


of the plainest needs of our day. 
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In this effort, it would be natural to expect leader- 
ship from the divinity schools, which through many 
generations have been committed to the study of 
theology in the spirit of perfect freedom; and a ques- 
tion which the Commission of Appraisal might well 
seriously study is how this leadership may be fostered. 
In spite of brilliant scholarship in many fields, and the 
high quality of teaching which our divinity schools 
have offered, they have not proved to be “‘schools of 
the prophets” in the field of theological advance as, 
for example, Union Theological Seminary has been in 
the field of the social gospel. As I see it, there is no 
more serious problem before us as a denomination 
than the necessity of reinforcing our theological 
schools so that we may look to them for consistent and 
constructive intellectual leadership in the advance 
along the theological front. 

In the second place, we Unitarians have an ex- 
traordinary opportunity in the field of religious educa- 
tion. Here and there, to be sure, some of our churches 
are doing interesting work; but it would be quite ab- 
surd to imagine that as a denomination we are today 
making any important contribution in this field. 
For that matter, very little progress is being made 
anywhere, and the time has come for drastic and 
thoroughgoing changes everywhere. Among our 
churches, experiments of all sorts should be going on; 
originality should be at a premium; and a most de- 
termined hunt for really new ideas should be in 
progress. If we could work out new methods, by 
which religious education could be made a factor of 
real importance in our new age, we should have some- 
thing to offer the rest of the world which would be 
promptly and gratefully accepted on all sides. 

The basic difficulty is not one of detailed proced- 
ure but of fundamental philosophy. Do we know what 
we mean by religious education? Have we any clear 
idea of the difference between “religious” education 
and “‘secular’”’ education? Are we not spending most 
of our time trying to bring inherited institutions up 
to date, instead of boldly attempting to create new 
ones? Why is it that so many of our ministers are 
not particularly interested in this problem? Ques- 
tions such as these give but the slightest indication of 
the tremendous opportunity open before us as a group 
of free churches. Here again we ought to be leading 
the way. 

The third field in which I believe we ought to be 
doing pioneer work is the development of new kinds of 
churches. There is no reason why we should be so 
limited by the thought and spirit of the past as to 
assume that churches on the religious frontier should 
be replicas of those in the established centers of re- 
ligious faith. A new day demands new ways, and it 
may be that the religious impulse will in the future be 
organized into institutions which our ancestors would 
scarcely consider churches at all. There must be far 
greater flexibility in all our methods of accomplishing 
what we call church extension. To build a New 
England meetinghouse on the plains of Kansas may 
be an excellent thing for certain groups of people, but 
there are other groups to whom a New England meet- 
inghouse is forbidding rather than inviting, and we 
must be prepared to carry our gospel to more than one 
kind of person. 


This applies to all denominations as well as to 
ours, but here again I believe we are under special 
obligation to open up new roads. Our church-exten- 
sion policy ought to be the most flexible, the most 
original, and the most adventurous of all, trying all 
sorts of experiments and testing out all sorts of new 
ideas. 

It is obvious that no commission, even if it were 
composed of supermen, could give us a plan of cam- 
paign that would cover successfully all the points 
raised above. Furthermore, if such a plan were 
available, we quite plainly haven’t the resources to 
carry it into execution all at once. But if the Com- 
mission of Appraisal will give us a plan of action in- 
volving advance on a variety of fronts, it will draw to 
itself a far larger body of support, both personal and 
financial, than any of us at the moment can foresee. 
What we need above everything is a renewal of con- 
fidence in ourselves and in our mission, and we look to 
this Commission to set before us a vision and a goal 
so inspiring that we shall forget our doubts and move 
forward together with unhesitating courage. 

* * * 


AND THE DEVIL TAKE ALL 


Now they’re proposing government lotteries, because people 
will gamble. The saloon is back, because people will drink. 
People are naturally animals, and so I shall not be surprised any 
morning to read a demand for the return of the old red light 
districts. 

A newspaper columnist makes light of the evil influence of 
the movies on children, saying that they are no worse than life 
itself, including some homes; and therefore ‘‘our movie-mad 
children” are in no special peril. 

The League of Nations is a failure, say many; therefore let’s 
go back to the good old days of competitive armaments with . 
such modern improvements as poison gas, disease germs, the 
bombing of civilians, women and children, and starvation by 
blockade. 

In a word, because honesty, decency, discipline, and peace 
do not drop into the world’s lap as tropical fruit drops at the feet 
of a South Sea Islander, let’s let go all moral holds, and the devil 
take the hindmost. 

The trouble about that easy-going philosophy is that as soon 
as the devil gets the hindmost, there’s another hindmost ready 
to be grabbed. 

And so the devil is offered the whole procession.— North- 
western Christian Advocate. 

OURS IS THE SKY 


All day long I have been 
Between the blue and the green, 
Lying where daisies lie, 

Looking up at the sky. 

I have seen flowers open and seen 
Linnets and swallows fly. 


These be the sounds of my wars: 

The flutes of a thin cascade, 

Thunder of clouds and swift stars, 

I shall make eager raid 

And commerce with bees and will keep 
My marches with sheep. 


These be the ends of my wars: 
To live at peace with the stars, 
Be one with the earth and repose 
At last with the roots of the rose. 
D. P. McGuire, in London Spectator. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PUT THE EMPHASIS ON INDIVIDUAL INTEGRITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sure that it took both courage and insight to write “‘Is 
Property Then So Damnable?” but it is high time that a note of 
warning be sounded by some one who the public can feel reason- 
ably sure is disinterested. 

I firmly believe that much of the present labor unrest which 
is not only retarding our economic recovery but has also caused 
untold property damage as well as suffering and death, is due to 
the fact that there are many in high places who constantly paint 
Big Business as a monopolistic, selfish, unjust monster that 
should be hit every time it raises its head. 

For more than twenty-five years I have earned a living in 
industry in the employ of a large corporation, and I am frank 
to say that I still have more confidence in the integrity, justice, 
and good judgment of my employers than in that of most of 
the wild-eyed theorists who would set the world right over 
night. 

It seems to me that if both press and pulpit were to put more 
emphasis upon the need for individual integrity and a willing- 
ness to assume personal responsibility, which should be the chief 
characteristics of a Universalist, they would render a far greater 
service. 

Ethel B. Long. 


Peoria, Ill. 


* * 


“TOO MUCH INTOXICATION’”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was mad last Saturday. We had engaged a grove and 
beach for our church school picnic, having exclusive rights until 
six o’clock. At half past three a gaily decorated truck arrived 
with an abundant load of beer and hard liquors. Soon followed 
a riotous gang of so-called merrymakers, young and old, male 

_ and female, some of whom were already over-supplied with the 
drink that makes silly. Protests to the managers of the resort 
brought no satisfaction beyond the assurance that “there must 
have been some mix-up about the dates.”’ Soon, in sight of our 
little children, high jinks began and low jinks began, and it was 
not long before women were indecently frolicsome and men were 
staggering about or even rolling on the ground. 

I was sad last Sunday. Although the police always try to 
clear the street of drunks before church time, I saw, in walking a 
mile, no less than a dozen men evidently suffering from those 
headaches that come on “‘the morning after the night before,” 
men who last year had been known as sober and industrious. 
Then came a heartbreaking story that a young man of the city, 
a fellow of unusual charm and promise, had been seen at a wild 
party, and another that a woman had appealed to the chief of 
police to prevent her daughter from continuing as barmaid at a 
place of particularly unsavory reputation. 

I was glad last Monday. I read an editorial in The Boston 
Herald, formerly a persistent and uncompromising advocate of 
repeal, with the title “Too Much Intoxication.”” The writer did 
not state just how much intoxication would be desirable, just 
how many lives ought to be ruined, just how many homes ought 
to be wrecked. He did proceed to say, ‘There is considerably 
more drunkenness in Boston than formerly,” and “The sight of 
drunken men entering and leaving drinking places is common,” 
and he quoted with evident agreement one clergyman who says 
that he never before saw so much drunkenness, especially among 
young men. He referred also to a priest who testifies that street 
scenes in his neighborhood have become so disgraceful that many 
residents have appealed to him for assistance. I was glad to 
read this editorial, for it is one evidence that American citizens are 
beginning to approach sanity about this resurgence of intoxicating 
liquor. The same day I was rejoiced to receive from Senator 
David I. Walsh, heretofore the wettest of the wet, a letter in 
which he said, ‘‘I am sorry to admit that I have been somewhat 


disappointed in some conditions that have developed since re- 
peal.” There is some reason to think that the mania for alcohol 
that, just when we most need clear thinking and clean living, 
has swept the country into new depths of degradation, may, 
after all, prove to be short-lived. 
George EH. Huntley. 
Peabody, Mass. 


* * 


“I SAID IN MY HASTE, ALL MEN ARE LIARS”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In this week’s Leader Conard Rheiner tells in dramatic 
fashion the story of a dishonest shoe dealer, or, rather, of a dis- 
honest man—for this man would probably be dishonest in any 
line of business and under any economic system. 

Mr. Rheiner does not think so. He is sure that it is not 
human nature but the capitalistic system which is responsible 
for all dishonesty. ‘‘Capitalism demands that every individual! 
lie in order to live.” Hvery individual—Mr. Rheiner himself, 
the editor of the Leader, members of the Communist Party, 
leaders of the Christian Church, upon whom Mr. Rheiner 
calls to smash capitalism, since they are living, must also be 
lying. 

Apparently capitalism not only required the shoe dealer 
and his salesmen to lie, it also required the customers to be foolish 
and gullible to an unbelievable degree. I tried to imagine myself 
letting any shoe salesman who ever lived, under any economic 
system ever dreamed of, persuade me to squeeze my 5 B foot into 
a 4 A shoe—and I couldn’t do it. Neither could I see myself 
shuffing out of a shoe store in a pair of shoes two sizes too large. 
If I had no more sense than that I should deserve headaches and 
bunions. 

We cannot question Mr. Rheiner’s statement that the inci- 
dents he relates really happened, but in shoe stores which I 
have patronized the aim has been to please the customer—to sell 
her shoes that fit, that look so well on her feet and feel so com- 
fortable that she will come back to buy more. 

Tf capitalism is to get all the blame for the conditions which 
Mr. Rheiner describes, he must, if he is a fair-minded man, agree 
that capitalism should get the credit for the conditions which I 
have encountered. 

Since reading Mr. Rheiner’s article I understand one thing 
which has often puzzled me. The reason the weather man so 
frequently promises “‘fair and warmer’ when he knows it is going 
to be cold and stormy, is that he, too, believes that capitalism 
requires him to lie in order to hold his job. 

N.E.S. 


COMMENDS THE ARTICLE BY ROBERT WHITNEY 


DENNIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am wondering if it is possible to hold the type of Robert 
Whitney Dennis’ article in the issue of June 9. [I am wonder- 
ing if the General Convention could be induced to run several 
hundred copies of it, and have them sent to the chairmen of 
boards of trustees in those of our churches which might be bene- 
fited by such an article. Many of us could and would be glad to 
submit the names of these parishes. 

Hundreds of church people do not want to close their churches, 
but they do not know what else to do. This article, which I am as- 
suming—and I hope correctly—tells the story of our Abington, 
Mass., church, might serve as a guide to others, if it were brought 
directly to their attention. All that many of us need is someone 
to show us the way. We have the “will to do,” and with ‘‘the 
way” suggested ‘“‘the deed” may be accomplished. Let us hope 
So. 

Harriet G. Yates. 

Malden, Mass. 
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Planning or Collectivism? 


The Method of Freedom. By Walter 
Lippmann. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


Mr. Lippmann gave the Godkin Lectures 
at Harvard University last month, and 
the Macmillan Company promptly pro- 
vides these for us in a small but very solid 
volume. It is rumored that a number of 
the Cambridge ladies who help to provide 
audiences for distinguished speakers at 
Harvard visibly dozed during the lectures, 
but the book soon affords an explanation. 
It was not that the lectures were dull and 
academic, but that they require sustained 
attention on the part of the hearers. Mr. 
Lippmann had no time to offer many con- 
crete illustrations of the generalizations he 
so brilliantly presented. But serious stu- 
dents of history and of the present scene, 
prepared by reflection for the conclusions 
he reached, could not fail to follow his ar- 
gument with keen interest and appre- 
ciation. Many of his sentences might be 
expanded into chapters, but the main 
point could easily have been lost to sight 
in any extended treatment of the theme. 

Mr. Lippmann’s point is that laissez- 
faire is dead and the collectivist principle 
accepted almost universally, but that the 
great issue is what kind of collectivism 
shall prevail, how collectivism is to be es- 
tablished and in whose interests, by whom 
it is to be administered, and for what ends. 
He, therefore, proceeds to distinguish be- 
tween two kinds of collectivism, that of a 
rigidly planned national economy and 
that other, which he calls Free Collectivism 
ora Compensated Economy. In the course 
of this interpretation of the issue facing us 
Mr. Lippmann succeeds in commenting 
searchingly, if briefly, upon almost every 
matter of political controversy agitating 
our world. The issue is one of far-reach- 
ing importance. ‘““Those who would be 
free must make up their minds as to where 
they propose to go and how they propose 
to go there.””’ Mr. Lippmann believes that 
such a choice depends upon the achieve- 
ment of clear and positive principles, 
and he offers us an interpretation of the 
principles he sees already embodied in ex- 
periments within our own and other demo- 
cratic countries. He makes no claim to 
have discovered these, but he presents 
them with great clarity. 

The post-war period made it clear that 
men were organized as citizens and mobil- 
ized in the national interest as such under 
political governments, while in actual 
fact the most pressing interests of their 
personal lives were associated not with 
political divisions of the world, but with a 
cosmopolitan economy. They enjoyed 
political independence in their group-life, 
inherited from the nineteenth and earlier 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


centuries, but they were closely interde- 
pendent economically, and they awakened, 
some with startling rapidity and others 
more gradually, to the discovery that their 
political power might be used to effect 
great changes in economic and social ar- 
rangements. They lost faith in the laissez- 
faire doctrines of the nineteenth century, 
because the order which had developed 
under the influence of these doctrines failed 
to afford them economic security. The 
social order which had brought them a 
rising standard of living suffered strains 
which interrupted that progress, and since 
it was supported not so much by their con- 
victions as by their satisfactions, that 
order proved unstable when their satis- 
factions were impaired. They then re- 
treated into the seeming security of the 
smaller societies with which they were 
familiar, ‘‘convulsively insisting that in 
them they would establish for themselves 
cases of order and well-being.”” This move- 
ment only served to disrupt still further 
the Great Society which had grown up out 
of the necessities which had led men to 
trade across national boundaries. ‘‘The 
separatism of nations and regions, of 
classes and races, is the action of men 
fiercely seeking their own security amidst 
forces which appear to them alien and 
hostile.” 

The war had forced governments into 
new and unprecedented responsibility. 
It had brought men to a new view of the 
state, as properly charged with the duty of 
controlling the national economy as a 
whole. Hitherto in democratic countries 
the state had intervened here and there, 
either on humanitarian grounds or to pro- 
tect private interests, but now it accepted 
the assumptions of collectivism. Even 
under Mr. Hoover this was already true in 
this country, for he acted on a doctrine 
which he professed to reject, attempting to 
do everything which Mr. Roosevelt after- 
wards succeeded in doing, though more 
cautiously and applying smaller doses of 
the remedies. Mr. Roosevelt accepted the 
momentum provided by the growing con- 
viction that the task of ensuring continu- 
ity of the standard of life “is now as much 
the fundamental duty of the state as the 
preservation of national independence.” 

The question, however, how that con- 
trol shall be exercised is forced upon us by 
the advocates of communistic and fascist 
types of planning, which have an essen- 
tially military pattern. Centralized deci- 
sion replaces distributed decisions. The 
liberty of private transactions gives way to 
regimentation of the whole life, and the 
citizen becomes a conscript. The rulers 
are subject to no law and can go as far in 
ruling by decree as their military power 
can defend them. If we chose to adopt 
schemes of national planning conducted by 
a “general staff of technicians,” with 


everything comprehensively planned, vio- 
lence would be needed ‘‘to suppress the 
contrariness of free men,” here as it has 
been elsewhere. But amongst us such a 
regimentation of life would encounter re- 
sentment, so deep are our habits of private 
initiative. We have “a noble capacity as 
free men to growl when officialdom is too 
officious.” Human taste and desire are 
not amenable to planning if once they 
have been highly developed under freedom, 
except where (as was true in Germany) 
special conditions drive people to despair. 

By contrast a ‘compensated economy”’ 
is one in which the state concerns itself 
with the whole life of the people, not to de- 
stroy private initiative but to put and 
keep private enterprise and choice in a 
working equilibrium, correcting the abuses 
and overcoming the disorders of capitalism 
while preserving the incentives which in- 
spire private transactions. In this form 
of social control the state encourages ini- 
tiative when and where it seems to promise 
general good, and discourages it when and 
where it menaces general good. The 
people as a whole can be protected against 
the dangers of the cycles of boom and de- 
pression, providing various compensatory 
mechanisms to redress the liability to 
error when excessive optimism or panic 
lead to unwise expansion or disastrous re- 
striction of enterprise. 

Mr. Lippmann gives a few illustrations 
which show that a system of “free col- 
lectivism” can intervene significantly in 
the operation of the capitalist order, while 
ensuring that the state shall remain the 
servant of a free people. : 

But we ask, at this point, whether we 
are so organized politically as to make it 
possible for the state to intervene to op- 
pose popular opinion and the intoxications 
of over-confidence and fear. That the 
government should save when the crowd 
is spending and spend when the crowd is 
afraid to spend seems absurd in view of the 
responsiveness of our legislatures to popular 
feeling. But Mr. Lippmann has, of course, 
anticipated the question, for it is really 
one anticipated by the framers of our 
Constitution, who ‘‘had no illusions as to 
how pure democracy, that is to say, gov- 
ernment which is immediately responsible 
to transient majorities, would work.” 
Unfortunately we have allowed the sep- 
arate organs of government, which they 
made separate to protect them from con- 
flicting pressures, to become too immedi- 
ately responsive to opinion. The remedy 
is to restore executive powers, especially 
powers of the purse, to the Executive. 
“Tt is idle to pretend that a modern state 
can be wisely governed by coalitions of 
delegates responding to local conditions 
of self-regarding pressure groups.”” We 
should have proposals for money-raising 

(Continued on paye 830) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


THE SITUATION FROM AFAR 


During the last month our Young 
People’s Column has dealt with the affairs 
of the Young People’s Christian Union 
from the viewpoint of the present officers. 
It seemed interesting to close the year’s 
series of columns with a view of the situa- 
tion in this organization as it looks to 
what has been termed for many years at 
our conventions a ‘‘has been,” a “‘grad- 
uated’? member looking back. 

To me it seems that there are only 
three possible alternatives facing the or- 
ganization at the present time, and the 
situation is not something that has arisen 
suddenly, but one that has been slowly 
evolving over a long period of years. To 
suggest these alternatives is not to criticize 
the present organization, it is merely to 
show the inevitable course of events. 

First, and this seems to me the weakest, 
would be to try .to continue as we are. 
With finances greatly reduced, this will 
in the long run be the death knell of the 
Union. Each year lately we have had to 
give up some part of our work, make On- 
ward smaller, give up the Topie Booklets 
in their old form that gave many sugges- 
tions for the whole year, have fewer de- 
partmental communications, give up our 
many pamphlets, and other forms of 
economy have forced themselves upon the 
group. We can keep up, but with a grad- 
ually and continually weakening member- 
ship. What the Young People’s Christian 
Union needs is a new incentive, a new 
goal, that will give it a feeling that it has 
some particularly vital and worth-while 
place in the church. That it does not have, 
and I believe it cannot have, under the 
present situation. 

A second possibility is amalgamation, 
actual, not nominal, with the Young 
People’s Religious Union. From this 
would come the incentive of a larger group; 
from this would come a union of routine 
work which would leave some money 
available for the making of new plans and 
working out of helpful details; from this it 
would perhaps be possible to have a better 
Onward (and they a better News), more 
pamphlets, more complete and valuable 
devotional meeting helps, and a program 
of definite tasks which would give the 
young people of both churches a more firm 
foundation on which to build Union suc- 
cess. Yet it seems to me that this, too, is, 
in a way, only a stemming of the tide for 
ten or twenty years, because as the strength 
of other organizations in the church 
(namely, the church schools) grows, the 
strength of the Union must fail unless it 
completely changes its program to meet 
needs not dealt with in that organiza- 
tion. 

It therefore seems to me that the third 
possibility is the most valuable one so far 


as the youth of our church is concerned. 
The matter of name is unimportant, it is 
the work which is done which counts, and 
we of the younger generation must begin to 
learn to recognize that many beloved in- 
stitutions will have to be given up or 
changed beyond recognition if progress is to 
be made. I believe that the really wise 
step for the Young People’s Christian 
Union is union with the church school into 


a Department of Religious Education. It 
is ridiculous to have two organizations. 
dealing with the needs of a single age group 
in our churches, when one could handle 
it more economically. With one or- 
ganization, one program, one loyalty, I 
believe that the future would hold infinitely 
higher possibilities of real religious educa- 
tion for all young people. Eventually I 
think that is what we will have—why not 
consider it for the present time? 

These are the possibilities as I, an ex- 
president, see them looking back after four 
years out of office. 


The W. N. M. A.. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNTIL SEPTEMBER 


Following our usual custom, the column 
in the Leader will be discontinued during 
July and August. The Executive Office at 
16 Beacon Street will be open during July, 
and through August there will be someone 
to attend to any mail received, so do not 
feel that your requests will not have at- 
tention if there is something you wish 
during any part of the summer. 

We urge you again to remember the 
Summer Institutes. The Northfield Mis- 
sionary Conference comes early in July— 
6 to 14. This is an interdenominational 
conference, and presents the united mis- 
sionary enterprise at home and abroad. 
“Tt gives a clearer vision and a truer sense 
of values. It broadens horizons, mini- 
mizes prejudices and deepens sympathies. 
For a quarter of a century it has inspired 
thousands.” 

We hope some of our young women will 
be there this summer. Camp Murray 
and Camp Friendly have combined forces 
and will have one big camp. We trust that 
our denomination will be well represented. 
The camp leader is Mrs. Herbert B. Wood, 
8 Chestnut Road, Reading, Mass. Send 
your application to her. 

The Ferry Beach Institute comes about 
one month later. The dates are Aug. 4 to 
Aug. 11. It is always a joy to attend this 
Institute. One class each day will be 
under the leadership of Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon of Syracuse, and will be a joint 
class with the ministers. The other class 
period will be in charge of Mrs. Edwin R. 
Sampson, and is to be conducted by a dif- 
ferent leader each day. The basis of 
study will be the text book ‘Japanese 
Women Speak.’’ New and _ interesting 
methods of presenting Mission Study, con- 
ducting Mission Circle meetings and Clara 
Barton Guild meetings will be introduced. 
There will be ample time for rest and rec- 
reation. Altogether it seems to offer a 
special opportunity for an extra fine type of 
vacation. Write to Mrs. Sampson, 19 
Lincoln Street, North Weymouth, Mass., 
for further information. 

The Institute at Murray Grove will be 
in charge of Miss Harriet Yates of the 
General Sunday School Association. Miss 


Yates is very well informed concerning our 
women’s work. She was one of the party 
recently visiting North Carolina, so has 
first hand information about this field; 
she is near enough to the Clara Barton 
Birthplace to know all about it, and she 
has made a deep study of the work in 
Japan. Miss Yates is an excellent teacher, 
and we are fortunate to be able to borrow 
her from the G. S. S. A. long enough to 
conduct the women’s class at the Murray 
Grove Institute. 

We hope, whatever you do, you will 
have a very pleasant and restful summer. 
We feel the summer institutes will help 
toward this end, and that is why we urge 
you to take just one week of your summer 
for this type of pleasure. If you do, we 
know you will be well repaid. 


oe Bs: 


QUESTIONNAIRES AND QUOTAS 


Just a reminder that during the summer 
it will be well for the state officers to be 
compiling their information to send to our 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Treat, by 
the first of September. 

The summer months are rather lean so 
far as receipts from quotas or other 
sources are concerned, so if you are by 
chance holding any money which should 
be sent on to our corresponding secretary, 
we will appreciate receiving it during these 
two summer months. 


CLARA BARTON CAMP 


The camp is already in operation. The 
new cabins are fine and the new position 
of the four cabins makes a most attractive 
unit. How we wish you all might see the 
camp when the cabins are filled with the 
little girls. It has the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of all who have seen it, and is 
splendidly supported by those who have 
not been able to visit North Oxford. 


+ 
APPRECIATION 


During the whole season for the con- 
tinued evidence of loyalty of all of our 
women we express our deep appreciation. 
No appeal goes unheeded, even though 
many groups find they are unable to meet 
all the calls for help financially. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


Potter Meeting-House, Murray Grove, N. J. 


Delegates at the Joint Institute 
to be held at Murray Grove, July 9- 
16, have a treat in store for them. 
Women interested in the work of 
the Mission Circle, young people 
active in the Y. P. C. U., teachers 
and officers in our church schools— 
there will be something of interest 
and profit for all. Each morning 
between class periods chapel will 
be held in the historic meeting-house. 


FOR YOUNG TEACHERS AT FERRY 
BEACH 

It is essential that young people who 
are already teaching or who are to become 
teachers in our church schools should have 
opportunity, under trained leadership, to 
think about the meaning and purpose of 
religion. The committee which planned 
this year’s institute at Ferry Beach, con- 
scious of this need, determined that an 
opportunity to meet it should be provided. 
Miss Carter, who has agreed to serve as 
leader of the class, has had wide experience 
with young people in camps and summer 
conferences. From the Unitarian Young 
People’s Institute at Rowe, Mass., she 
will go directly to Ferry Beach, and we are 
fortunate indeed to have her on our staff. 
The following statement of her thought of 
the course indicates something of the 
ground which will be covered: 

“Tm looking for something big enough 
to ditch everything else for!” 

Each day the young people at Ferry 
Beach who feel as the one who said that, 
will have an opportunity to seek that 
Something Big. 

What is it that drives one in a search for 
the best in life? Can it be attained? Is it 
acquired or achieved? How is it attained, 
acquired or achieved? Is it God? Can I 
know personally? 

Can I take Jesus seriously today in my 
relationships with people? Turn the 
other cheek, go the second mile, love my 
enemies? Is it to worship Jesus or to fol- 
low him? What does it really mean to 
follow what he taught 1900 years ago in 
my life, in this present civilization? 

What is the purpose of life? Do I 
ever arrive or is it an enduring quest? 
WhoamI? WhatamI? How far should 
I have gone in my understanding of God, 
society and myself at my age? What can 
I expect of the church in my search? 
What has the church a right to expect of 
me? 


These are some of the phases of our 
exploring as we shall meet by the sea, not 
to answer the questions, but to unite in a 
quest to understand the meaning of re- 
ligion and its place in our lives. Come 
prepared not to have your question an- 
swered, but to think through your ques- 
tions and problems with others who are 
equally sincere in their seeking. 

Ruth A. Carter. 


“GOING, GOING,——”’ 

Before we know it the month of June 
will have passed. And the fiscal year 
1933-34 of the G. S. S. A. will be a matter 
of history. Better check with your church 
school treasurer and make sure your per 
capita has been sent in, your pledge paid, 
if you made one, and your friendship 
offerings forwarded. In many a recent 
letter some superintendent has reported: 
“T supposed, of course, this had been tended 
to weeks ago.”’ Don’t let failure on the 
part of one of your officers keep us from 
the goal we have set—a balanced budget 
for the year which ends June 30. 


* * 


DANBURY REPORTS TO US 


We appreciate the thoughtfulness of 
superintendents, directors and other in- 
terested persons who keep us informed re- 
garding the progress of their church schools. 
Just recently the minister of our Danbury, 
Conn., church typed for us a copy of the 
report of the church school as presented by 
the superintendent to the annual parish 
meeting. Explanations were added which 
helped to make clear certain statements 
and figures. 

There is in this school a fine spirit of 
helpfulness, also a thoroughness in carry- 
ing out what is attempted, shown by the 
fact that at the time of each of the three 
friendship offerings a letter of explanation 
goes into every home represented by the 
church school membership. This school 


hopes to send two delegates to Murray 
Grove Institute. And this year, as last, 
it has made the first pledge to the G. S. 
S. A. for current expenses for the coming 
year. Not among our large schools in 
point of membership, but in matters of 
helpfulness and cooperation Danbury 
ranks high. 


NEWARK’S CHURCH SCHOOL NEWS 


Several of our Universalist church 
schools issue weekly or monthly bulletins 
(usually mimeographed) which serve the 
same purpose among church school mem- 
bers that the church calendar serves among 
adults. Our school in Newark, N. J., is 
the latest one to go into the publishing 
business. The second issue of its Church 
School News has just been received and it 
is quite the most extensive monthly we 
have seen. 

The eight pages of reading matter are 
enclosed in an attractive yellow cover. 
On the front in black is a picture of the 
church, made from a linoleum block print, 
designed by the art editor, a member of 
the junior department of the church 
school. Mr. H.S. Latham, superintendent 
of the school, in writing about the under- 
taking reports that there will be a dif- 
ferent design on each issue, and already 
several of these have been prepared by the 
boy in charge of this. 

Two other boys serve as editors, which 
in this case includes not only the prepara- 
tion of material but the actual printing of 
it as well. Each class in the church school 
has a class reporter whose business it is to 
pass to the editors any items of interest or 
news of achievement by individual mem- 
bers or the class as a whole. We agree 
with Mr. Latham, who says, ‘““This seems 
to us like a very interesting and important 
project.” 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. Virginia Eddy Hale of our Newark 
church will be one of the directors in a 
Community Daily Vacation School in 
East Orange, N. J., this summer. Her re- 
sponsibility will be the supervision of 
twenty-five volunteer teachers. 


Miss Ruth Reed, who has been a stu- 
dent at Tufts (Jackson) College for the 
past four years, preparing for service in 
the field of religious education, has the 
distinction of standing highest in the class 
of 1934 in academic rank, and received her 
degree of June 18, swmma cum laude. 

* * 


The man who thinks with his prejudices 
is one who is trying to light his way with 
darkness. 

No man ever makes anything right who 
never sees anything wrong. 

Roy L. Smith. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


Children’s Sunday 
was observed in the 
National Memorial 
Church on June 10 
in an interesting and 
original way. The 
church school attend- 
ed ina body. In place 
of the sermon Miss Eleanor Bonner con- 
ducted a demonstration of the work being 
done by the school in its two phases of 
class-room study and expressional activity. 
In a brief address, convincing in thought 
and clear in statement, she stated that our 
purpose in religious education is naturally 
determined by our idea of what is re- 
ligion. She took a definition of Prof. Bruce 
Curry, of Union Theological Seminary: 
“Religion is living all of life in conscious 
fellowship with the Divine.” Religious 
education, therefore, is education in living 
all of life in conscious fellowship with the 
Divine. That education the school is try- 
ing to give; not only teaching that God is 
our Father, but living as His children, not 
only teaching about Jesus but making his 
spirit controlling. Then in the chancel two 
demonstrations of school work were pre- 
sented. One group of primary children, 
led by Miss Katherine Johnstone, repro- 
duced a class-session studying the setting 
of Jesus’ life in Palestine by the use of a 
map and costumes of the people. The 
questions and answers were not a show 
performance in which the pupils had been 
drilled for the occasion, but an actual re- 
production of a class-room period. The 
children forgot about the congregation 
and entered into the spirit of the exercise 
informally and spontaneously. The other 
group, junior and intermediates, put on a 
dramatization of a family situation among 
the miners in the soft coal region, to 
whose relief the school had recently con- 
tributed. The drama was originated and 
enacted by the class, with almost no sug- 
gestion from a teacher except as to the 
point to be made, the response to human 
need. The speeches and the action were 
devised by the boys and girls themselves. 
It was a fine example of the reality of re- 
ligious education that is self-taught and 
self-motivated. 

Dr. Perkins, in a brief address on “‘Mak- 
ing Religion Real,’ summed up the mean- 
ing of it all, with an admonition to the el- 
ders to be taught by their children and go 
and do likewise. Also, as ex officio head 
of the Church School Association, he 
awarded the various promotion certificates. 
Finally the names of those having perfect 
records of religious observance of Sunday 
during the year were read, thirteen pupils 
and two teachers. 

At the close of the service the annual 
school exhibit was held in Perkins Hall. 
The work of each class was shown by text- 


books, written tests, hand-work, pictures 
and other illustrative material. An out- 
standing feature of the exhibit was a large 
map of Palestine laid down on the floor 
of the stage and dotted with houses, tents, 
animals, trees, illustrating the life of the 
people, and all made by primary pupils. 
Material loaned by the General Sunday 
School Association added much to the 
value of the exhibit. A large placard in 
the vestibule proclaimed the aim of the 
Church School: ‘‘To help each pupil to 
achieve his own highest and best life, in 
fellowship with God and in cooperation 
with and in service to his fellows, and to 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. John M. Ratcliff, a member of the 
faculty of the Theological School in Tufts 
College, received the degree of Doctor of 
Education at the recent Commencement 
at Harvard. 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell has resigned 
from the pastorate of the Unitarian 
church in Tampa, Florida. 

Rev. Robert Rice of Minneapolis, 
Minn., called at Headquarters on June 19. 


Rey. Edwin L. Noble of Amesbury, 
Mass., preached the baccalaureate sermon 
to the graduating class of the Amesbury 
High School. 


Dean Harold E. B. Speight preached in 
the First Parish Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., June 17, and addressed the Rad- 
cliffe Alumnae June 20. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates addressed the 
Kiwanis Club of Portsmouth, N. H., June 
20. 


Rev. Hugh 8. Tigner of Oneonta, N. Y., 
according to The Hmpire State Universalist, 
has accepted a call to Middletown, N. Y., 
and Rey. A. E. Allison to Whitesville, 
ING YG, 


Dr. Stanard D. Butler, pastor of the 
Church of the Reconciliation, Uitea, N. Y., 
delivered the address at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Theological School 
at St. Lawrence University on Sunday, 
June 10. 


Miss Celia Thayer, a graduate of the 
College of Letters and Science at St. 
Lawrence University, and of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, was married 
to Kenneth Strobel, St. Lawrence ’32, in 
Gunnison Memorial Chapel, June 19. 
Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone and Prof. H. 
Philbrook Morrell officiated. 


Rev. L. C. Nichols of Salem, Mass., has 
booked passage, for his vacation, on a 
cargo-steamer of the Royal Dutch Navi- 
gation Company going to the islands of 
the Caribbean. He stops at Turks Island, 
ten outports of Haiti, the islands of Cura- 


promote a civilization embodying ever more 
fully the ideals of Jesus.” 

On Sunday, June 24, union summer ser- 
vices began with All Souls Unitarian and 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches, 
continuing through Sunday, Sept. 2. The 
National Memorial Church will be the 
place of meeting from Sunday, July 22, 
through August 5. The preachers will be, 
July 22, Dr. Harry W. Reed of Water- 
town, N. Y.; July 29, Dr. Perkins; August 
5, Rev. Charles H. Emmons. The church 
will be open week-days from 10 to 1 o’clock, 
and on Sundays when services are held in 
the other churches from 1 to 3. Uni- 
versalists coming to Washington will thus 
have an opportunity to visit the church. 


and Interests 


cao and the ports of La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, and goes up in the mountains of 
Venezuela to Caracas. The trip takes 
twenty-six and a half days out of New 
York. 


Rev. Robert Killam of Rutland, Vt., 
and Miss Frances Beaton of Canton, 
N. Y. (St. Lawrence 733), were married 
in Gunnison Memorial Chapel, Canton, 
June 25. Dean John Murray Atwood of- 
ficiated, assisted by Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone. 


Sidney Sprague Coggan, son of Mr. 
Linus C. Coggan and Mrs. Maude Sprague 
Coggan, younger daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. Francis W. Sprague of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., was graduated in the class of 
1934 at Harvard, cum laude, on Wednesday, 
June 20. Mr. Coggan, while in college, 
has been the president of the Harvard 
Chess Club, which has met similar clubs 
from Yale, Dartmouth, Columbia and 
other colleges. Marcellus Coggan, father 
of Linus C. Coggan and grandfather of 
the graduate, and an ex-mayor of Malden, 
was for twenty-five years superintendent 
of the church school in the Universalist 
church of Malden. Sidney Coggan will 
enter the Harvard School of Law in Sep- 
tember. Linus C. Coggan, his father, 
is a graduate of Tufts College and Harvard 
Law School. 


Rey. Arnold L. Simonson of Canton, 
Maine, and Miss Florence E. Weakley of 
Canton, N. Y., were married in Gunnison 
Memorial Chapel, St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, June 11, 1984, by 
Rev. Otis F. Alvord, foster father of the 
groom, assisted by Rev. Robert Tipton. 
The bride received her arts degree “in 
course” in that very place on the morning 
of her wedding day. On the preceding 
day she received the diploma of the Theo- 
logical School, haying completed its course 
in Religious Education. The groom is 
also a graduate of the college, class of 
1933, and was completing his course in the 
Theological School when he was called 
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last spring to the pastorate of the new 
Canton, Maine, ‘Larger Parish.’ Two 
weeks previous he was ordained to the 
Christian ministry in the Livermore Uni- 
versalist church. Members of the faculty 
of every department of the university, 
and many of their schoolmates and friends, 
attended the wedding. 


Maine 

Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
The church school year was brought to a 
close on Commencement Sunday, June 17. 
The entire service at the church hour was 
given over to the program, “The Children 
of the Heavenly Father.” A vested choir 
sang and the new christening service ar- 
ranged by Rey. L. G. Williams was used 
for two children. These were Eliot James 
and John Noel, sons of Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Chandler of Port Chester, N. Y., who were 
former residents of Dexter, and who spend 
summers here. 

West Paris.—Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. The postponed annual parish 
meeting was held on June il. The reports 
from the different departments showed a 
good year’s work. The quotas have been 
paid in full to the State and General Con- 
ventions. With the financial helpfrom the 
Ella M. Bates and Lewis and Mabel Mann 
endowment funds, the faithful few are 
able to keep the church doors open. Rev. 
Miss Forbes begins her thirteenth year 
with this church. Rev. William Dawes 
Veazie, the Superintendent of Churches, 
was present and gave a very helpful ad- 
dress. The “Happy Thought” group 
have made dresses for Rev. Hannah 
Powell’s summer school children. A new 
group of young married women organ- 
ized under the name ‘of the ‘“‘“Glad Hand”’ 
class, has been especially helpful in the 
church work. This class meets every 
Tuesday evening at the home of the pas- 
tor for Bible study followed by a social 
hour. Plans are being made to keep the 
church open part of the time during vaca- 
tion. 

Massachusetts 

Brockton.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor. 
The closing service was held on June 24. 
Mr. Phillip Rooney, the church school su- 
perintendent, had charge of the service. 
and delivered an address. Mr. Samuel 
Schklar, violinist, played several selec- 
tions. Our Loyalty Sunday offering 
amounted to $62.68. The average attend- 
ance for the year was eighty-nine. 


New York 


Cicero.—Rev. G. H. Campbell, pastor. 
Cicero had regular Monday night suppers 
all winter. The church is to be redecorated 
in time for the Cayuga Association. Dr. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow of May Memorial 
Church, Syracuse, spoke here not long ago. 
Central Square Universalist Church or- 
chestra furnished music, and many of the 
congregation came to hear Dr. Argow. 
Cicero attended the Unitarian pilgrimage 
at Barneveldt in June. The Social 


Circle has met regularly and has been 
unusually well attended. Mrs. Potter 
was re-elected president and Mrs. Roscoe 
Bitz secretary-treasurer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles King had a party for the church 
and over 150 attended. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Klosheim and Mrs. Lina Cole had 
a large card party for the church. A 
Memorial Day dinner was given for the 
American Legion and children of the town 
and surrounding territory. 

Central Square.—Rey. G. H. Campbell, 
pastor. Central Square has had several 
large suppers. Mrs. C. W. House had a 
bridge party for the benefit of the Social 
Cirele. The Social Circle gave Mrs. Mary 
Goettel a birthday party on her eighty- 
eighth birthday. Rev. A. L. Berger of 
the Elmwood Presbyterian church preached 
on Exchange Sunday. Mr. Campbell 
preached in Geddes Congregational Church 
in Syracuse. The church orchestra has 
given us good music on several occasions. 
Mrs. Emma Low wrote a poem for a 
church benefit program. Miss Marjorie 
Riker, secretary-treasurer of the church 
school, sent four dollars to Suffolk. Cen- 
tral Square church voted to attend the 
Unitarian pilgrimage at Barneveldt in 
June. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight is dean of 
men at Swarthmore College and Literary 
Editor of The Leader. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and Gen- 
eral Superintendent. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire State Convention and 
Superintendent of Churches. 

Rev. Robert Cummins is minister of the 
Universalist church in Pasadena, Cal. 

Rey. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, a Uni- 
versalist minister, is the wife of another 
Universalist minister, Rev. Howard D. 
Spoerl. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot is minister of 
the Unitarian church in St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Augustus P. Reccord is minister of 
the Unitarian-Universalist church in De- 
troit, Mich. 

* * 
EDWARDS—WOOD 


Miss Beatrice Conant Edwards, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Waldo George Ed- 
wards of Arlington, Mass., was married 
on Tuesday, June 19, to Rev. George 
Henry Wood, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Wood of Brighton, Mass. 
Prof. Alfred Storer Cole, a teacher of the 
groom at Tufts College, performed the 
ceremony. Miss Charlotte Edwards, a 
sister, was the only attendant of the bride, 
and Mr. Chandler Schalk was best man. 

Miss Phyllis Edwards, a sister of the 
bride, played the violin and was accom- 
panied on the piano by Miss Phyllis 
Lamothe. 

Dr. and Mrs. Leroy Coons, and Miss 
Dorothy MacDonald, Miss Dora Brown 


and Miss Julia Harwood of Universalist 
Headquarters were among those present. 

Mr. Wood was graduated from the 
Theological School in Tufts College in 
June, and has accepted a call to a circuit 
of churches in Ohio, with New Madison 
as his headquarters. 

Mrs. Wood has been the capable secre- 
tary of Dr. Coons for four years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood took a week’s trip 
by automobile in Maine, and then left 
for the new field of work in Ohio. 

x Ox 


ANNIVERSARY AT SALEM, MASS. 


This old church has just had a three-day 
celebration of the 125th anniversary of 
the dedication of its present building. 
The building was completed and dedicated 
in 1809. 

The first service came on Friday eve- 
ning, June 8, when the Gamma Sigma Chi 
organization of young women of the 
parish gave a social party to all members 
and friends. There was a program of 
games, charades and magic. Rev. J. 
Wayne Haskell, minister of the Com- 
munity Church in Danvers, assisted by 
some of the young people, gave an enjoy- 
able program of wizardry. The evening 
was in charge of Miss Esther Ropes, who 
was introduced by Mrs. Elsie Scharnagel, 
president of the Gamma Sigma Chi. 
Refreshments and dancing followed the 
general program. 

On Sunday, June 10, there was a special 
service of worship. The preacher was 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent of 
Churches. Dr. Coons’ subject was “‘The 
Church of the Living God.’”’ The congre- 
gation filled the auditorium. The newly 
organized vested chorus, under charge of 
Mrs. Lambert, presented a fine program. 
The minister of the church, Rev. Leslie C. 
Nichols, welcomed a young man into 
membership, and in a beautiful service of 
prayer dedicated him to the Christian 
ministry. The young man will enter the 
Theological School in September. 

The celebration closed with the parish 
banquet on Tuesday evening, June 12,. 
in Dickson Memorial Hall in the church 
building. The cljief guest and speaker 
was Dr. Samuel McCau) Lindsay, minis- 
ter of the Park Street Baptist Church in 
Brookline. Dr. Lindsay’s subject was 
“The Fine Art of Living Together.” At 
the head table were Dr. and Mrs. Lindsay, 
Rey. and Mrs. L. C. Nichols, Dr. and Mrs. 
G. E. Huntley, Rev. and Mrs. Oliva 
Brouillette, Miss Jean Nichols, Dr. and 
Mrs. U.S. Milburn, Mr. and Mrs. Willard 
B. Porter, Mayor George J. Bates, Judge 
and Mrs. Robert W. Hill, Henry W. Ed- 
wards and Hon. Roy K. Patch. Speakers, 
in addition to Dr. Lindsay, were Judge Hill, 
Rey. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, president 
of the Salem Ministers’ Association, Rev. 
Oliva Brouillette, Dr. Milburn, former 
minister of the Salem church, Mayor 
Bates, and Mr. Nichols. Instrumental 
music was furnished by the Aull Concert 
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Trio. Hon. Roy K. Patch sang a group 
of three songs. Dr. Huntley gave the 
prayer of grace. Greetings by letter came 
from Rey. Milo EH. Pearson of the Taber- 
nacle Church and Dr. Charles H. Puffer, a 
former pastor. 

There were over two hundred present. 
When Judge Hill asked if anyone present 
attended the church school seventy years 
ago, a half-dozen persons stood, including 
Mrs. David B. Newcomb, who attended 
seventy-five years ago. He then asked if 
any member attended eighty years ago, 
and two stood up, Mrs. Harriet Dockham, 
eighty-six years of age, and Mrs. Atha- 
lena N. Pedrick, eighty-five years of age. 
A sketch of the history of the church was 
given by the clerk and treasurer, Henry W. 
Edwards. 

In the afternoon there was an informal 
get-together when records, relics, furniture, 
and photographs were on display. The 
original silver communion service and com- 
munion table were there. Oil paintings of 
two of the founders of the church, Colonel 
Perley Putnam and Nathaniel Frothing- 
ham, were shown. There were receipts for 
pew rent paid dating back to 1812. 

* Ox 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continue from nage €25) 
and money-spending made by the Execu- 
tive, in the light of collective needs, “‘the 
representative assembly consenting or re- 
jecting.”’ Only so can we save representa- 
tive government from the threat of a 
swing towards a dictatorship in which the 
Executive proposes and at once disposes 
without anyone’s consent. 

Further, we must hasten to establish 
effectively the right to work, so that there 
shall not develop groups of permanently 
insecure people, for it is from such groups 
that self-seeking politicians recruit danger- 
ous followings for revolutionary plans. 
Men who have nothing to lose will allow 
themselves to be bribed, or coerced, or ex- 
ploited by a plutocracy; free citizens who 
feed themselves can alone preserve the in- 
dependence on which all private transac- 
tions rest. Economic security, based on 
the right to work, alone makes men free, 
for then no man can buy them or coerce 
them. 

This small volume exhibits Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s gifts at their best. It deserves very 
wide reading and will help all who give it 
serious consideration, whether or not they 
are disposed to accept the conclusions 
forcefully presented in its pages. 


Jako Jie JEX. 1k 
ok ok 
UNIVERSALIST HEADQUARTERS 
PARTIES 


At two o’clock on the afternoon of 
June 22 Miss Alice G. Enbom was escorted 
into the office of the General Superintend- 
ent and found all the workers from all de- 
partments who could be spared assembled 
to congratulate her upon her approaching 
marriage (June 30) to Daniel Taylor. Dr. 
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van Schaick, in behalf of the company, 
presented her with a box of table silver. 
A similar party was given on June 1 to 
Miss Beatrice Edwards, who was married 
on June 19 to Rev. George Henry Wood, 
Jr. Dr. van Schaick also made the pre- 
sentation speech for the company on that 
occasion. The gift of the headquarters 
people in her case was silver also. On both 
occasions simple refreshments were served. 


* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1934 
PrevlOUslyanepOnvGGamernts Tanne nenn are 880 
(Gromit Nie Jel. oo et SM oc peB ood ee 4 
BLO LA lneteeccrcne ere cc enero eter oe 884 

* 3 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 1386. Oakfield, 


Maine, 6. Philadelphia, Pa., Messiah, 4. 
Westbrook, Maine, 11. Boston, Grove 
Hall, 3. Dexter, Maine, 2. Total, 162. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist. 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p.m. every Friday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill, 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1830 likocycles. 

peek 
COMMUNION SET 


Any church desiring to secure a communion set 
composed of a tankard and two goblets may receive 
information concerning such a set, which is avail- 
able, by writing to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

* Ok 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
Official Call 

The 46th annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church (Ine.) 
will be held at Murray Grove, Forked River, New 
Jersey, July 4-8. ‘his meeting is called for the pur- 
pose of receiving reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of legal business,including amendments to 
the Constitution as follows: 

To amend Article I (Name) to read: ‘The name of 
this organization shall be the National Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church.” 

To amend Article IV (Officers): 

Section 1 to read: ‘“The officers of this organization 
shall be a president, a vice-president, a secretary and 
a treasurer, who, together with four trustees, and 
with one director from each state union, shall com- 
pose the Executive Board.”’ 

Section 3 to read: “The four trustees of the Execu- 
tive Board shall hold office until the second annual 
meeting after their election, except when elected to 
fill a vacancy, the terms of two members expiring at 
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each annual meeting. Said members shall be eligible 
for only one re-election.” 

Section 4 redesignated Section 5 and the present 
Section 5 redesignated Section 6. 

Section 4 to read: “The director from each state 
union shall be elected by the respective organiza- 
tions, prior to June first for the ensuing term.” 

Amend Section 6 by adding “with the exception 
of the state directors” after ‘“‘Vacancies in the Execu- 
tive Board.” 

Arthur I, Olson, Secretary. 
ye 


PULPIT BIBLE OFFERED 


Any church desiring a pulpit Bible in first-class 
condition is urged to get in touch with Rev. Tracy 
Pullman, First Unitarian-Universalist Church, Eu- 
clid Avenue at East 82d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Be 


GEORGIA*UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session’ of the Georgia Universalist 
Convention will meet at the Canon Church, Thurs- 
day through Sunday, August 16 to 19, 1934, to hear 
reports, elect officers, and transact any other business 
that may legally come before the session. All of our 
churches are urged to send delegates. 

L. C. Prater, Secretary. 


* 


UNION SUMMER SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will join All Souls 
Unitarian Church and Mount Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church in union services from Sunday, June 
24, to Sunday, Sept. 2. From June 24 to July 15, 
inclusive, the services will be in Mount Pleasant 
Chureh; from July 22 to Aug. 5 in the Universalist 
church; from Aug. 12 to Sept. 2 in All Souls Church. 

The preachers in the National Memorial Church 
will be: July 22, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed of 
Watertown, New York; July 29, Dr. Frederie W. 
Perkins; Aug. 5, Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Boston. 

The church will be open for visitors on week-days 
from 10 to 1, and on the Sundays when services are 
held in the other churches from 1 to 3. Universalists 
coming to Washington during the summer will thus 
have opportunities to visit the National Memorial 
Church. 

FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid has pledged $1,000 on 
mortgage of Rowland Hall. A fair is held each year 
during Church School and Missionary Week. 

Articles are urgently solicited from all our churches 
and friends. 

Until July 10 send gifts to Mrs. Eben Prescott, 230 
Middle Street, Braintree, Mass. After July 10, 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Orren W. Simmons 


Ruth Mae Porter was born in New Portland, 
Maine, May 11, 1856, eldest daughter of Charles 
and Mary Dolbier Porter. At the age of only six 
months she was stricken with infantile paralysis, 
which left her lame for life. But, due to the faithful 
eare of her devoted parents and her own indomitable 
courage and unfailing cheerfulness, she surmounted 
this handicap and lived a full, useful and happy live. 

She was educated in the publie schools of New 
Portland and Kingfield, and graduated from the Far- 
mington Normal School in the second class of 1880. 
On New Year’s day, 1884, she was married to Orren 
W. Simmons, M. D., who died several years ago. 
To them was born one son, Ralph, who is a graduate 
of Tufts College and a civil engineer by profession. 

Upon the organization of the Universalist parish 
in Kingfield, Dr. and Mrs. Simmons became members, 
and on the later organization of the church (1892), 
Mrs. Simmons became a charter member, and was a 
life-long and devoted adherent. Both Dr. and 
Mrs. Simmons were on the building committee that 
constructed the beautiful church on the hill over- 
looking the busy little village. 

Belonging to a musical family, Mrs. Simmons and 
her brother and sister were faithful members of the 
church choir during the nine years of the writer’s 
ministry in Kingfield. 
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For several years Mrs. Simmons’ home was in 
West Somerville, Mass., where her husband was a 
successful practitioner. But her heart was always 
in the beautiful village amid the mountains of Maine, 
and to it they returned to spend the remainder of 
their lives. 

Mrs. Simmons was one of the sweetest and most 
cheerful persons I have ever known. Her loyalty 
was to her church, never merely to the man in the 
pulpit, though he always found in her a willing and 
ready helper. 

For several years she had been in failing health and 
on April 16, 1934, she quietly fell asleep, her son and 
two sisters at her bedside. 

The funeral services were held at the home April 
19, conducted by Rev. W. Barton Watson. Burial 
was in Sunnyside Cemetery in Kingfield. 

She is survived by her son and family, and two 
sisters. 

Otis F. Alvord. 


Mrs. George H. Carey 


Mrs. Grace Whitney Carey, of New York, wife of 
George H. Carey and mother of Ralph W. Carey, 
died on Sunday, June 10, and was buried in Hartford, 
Conn., on June 13. She was a life-long member of 
the Universalist denomination, and active in the 
church until a few weeks before her death. 

Youngest daughter of Aaron and Rebecca (Per- 
kins) Whitney, she was born in Lawrence, Mass., but 
as a small child went with her family to live in Hart- 
ford, where most of her early life was spent, and 
where they were closely identified with the Church of 
the Redeemer. She was married there in 1876 to 
George H. Carey, also a member of the chureh, by 
Rev. Charles A. Skinner, and they retained their 
active connection with the organization during the 
pastorate of Dr. William H. Dearborn, until their 
removal to New York City in 1886. There they soon 
became associated with the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, of which Dr. Charles H. Eaton was then 
pastor, an association which has remained unbroken 
until now, throughout the successive pastorates of 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, and 
the return of Dr. Hall, who officiated at the beautiful 
service for Mrs. Carey on June 12. Mr. Carey has 
been a trustee of the church uninterruptedly for over 
forty years, and their son is at present a member of 
the board of deacons. Mrs. Carey was deeply in- 
terested in the various activities, and will be keenly 
missed by a host of friends. Mr. and Mrs. Carey 
celebrated their fifty-seventh wedding anniversary 
last October. 

The members of Mrs. Carey’s family in Hartford 
have also been intimately connected with the affairs 
of the church there. She was the sister of the late 
Amos Whitney and George Q. Whitney, and sister- 
in-law of Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Carey, all closely as- 
sociated with the Church of the Redeemer through- 
out their lives. Her niece, Miss Nettie L. Whitney, 
was the first woman to serve on its board of trustees, 
and is still so serving. The present pastor, Rev. 
Stanley Manning, assisted Dr. Hall at Mrs. Carey’s 
burial in Cedar Hill Cemetery. 


Emory P. Ross 


Emory P. Ross, son of Jasper and Elizabeth Milli- 
ken Ross, died at his home in Manchester, Ind., on 
April 7, 1934. He had been in failing health for 
several months. He was born in Manchester on June 
13, 1866, within a few feet of the place of his death, 
having spent nearly all of his life in and near this 
place. 

Mr. Ross was licensed to teach school when eight- 
een years old, a profession he followed most success- 
fully for a number of years. This period of his life 
was followed by nineteen years in the government 
revenue service. Coming of Universalist parentage, 
he early became an enthusiastic worker in the church, 
serving as lay minister, superintendent of the church 
school, teacher of the Bible class and president of 
the board. He also served the State Convention 
long and faithfully as a member of the Board, and 
also as president. He was a member of the board at 
the time of his death. 

Mr. Ross was a scholar and a gentleman. He was 
an authority on the rock formations of Southern In- 
diana and a collector of Indian relics. He was an 


exceptional Bible student, being well informed on 
the views of the modernists. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mary C. Ross, 
two daughters, five sans, two sisters and three broth- 
ers. Funeral services were held from the Manchester 
church. Not more than a third of the people at- 
tending were able to get into the church. The ser- 
vice was conducted by Rev. Arthur W. MecDavitt of 
Muncie. 


Mary Elizabeth Ross 


The Manchester, Ind., church suffered another 
severe loss in the death of Mary Elizabeth Ross, 
daughter of Emory P. and Mary C. Ross, her death 
occurring on May 30, three weeks after the death 
of her father. She was born in Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
on July 24, 1907. She was gravely ill at the time of 
her father’s death, and gradually grew worse until 
the end. She was an active worker in the Man- 
chester church and church school, serving as super- 
intendent of the school, organist in the church and 
church school, and was a devoted teacher. She was 
widely known among Indiana Universalists, having 
attended many of the various state meetings. She is 
survived by her mother, one sister, and five brothers. 
Funeral services were held from the Manchester 
chureh, conducted by Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt 
of Muncie. She was laid by the side of her father in 
the Aurora cemetery. 


John Foster Clifford 


The death of John F. Clifford, seventy-nine, which 
occurred at the Elks Home in Bedford, Va., on 
April 8, 1934, removes from Indiana Universalism 
one of the oldest and most prominent members. 
He was born near Connorsville, Ind., and spent 
nearly all his life in and near that place. He grad- 
uated from Indiana University in 1891. He taught 
school for many years, retiring in 1901 because of ill 
health and duties at home. 

Mr. Clifford was an enthusiastic (Universalist, as 
were his father and sisters. He was a member of 
the state board of the Indiana Universalist Con- 
vention for many years, and served a long term as 
president. He prided himself in that he never 
missed a convention or board meeting. He also at- 
tended the General Convention on many occasions. 
He helped to organize the Anderson church, and 
served the denomination in many capacities. One 
sister and a brother survive. Funeral services were 
held from the Lick Creek church, conducted by Rev. 
Arthur W. MeDavitt of Muncie. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJl attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces- 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


BIBLE 


A guiding light 


All sizes 
and 


Write 

for catalog —A source of 
or call at inspiration! 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., 


Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 
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Crackling 


Billie came from school in high dudgeon. 
“Teacher called me a scurvy elephant,” 
he grumbled to his mother, “and I wasn’t 
doing anything but whispering.” 

That afternoon his mother called on the 
teacher to inquire why her son’s conduct 
should elicit so strong a reprimand. The 
teacher looked perplexed, then her face 
broke into a broad smile. ‘Oh, yes, I re- 
member,” she replied, “Billie was breaking 
rules, and I told him he was a ‘disturbing 
element.’ ”’—EH'achange. 

* ok 

Huey Long, United States Senator from 
Louisiana, warned and bewared the na- 
tion for an hour and a half Wednesday, 
working up to this remarkable peroration: 

“You can spur a horse just so long, but 
finally the ship of state will sink.” 

Fine work, Huey! You smelled a rat 
and nipped it in the bud—Grand Rapids 
Press. 

PR MOE 

Waiter: ‘‘Would you mind settling your 
bill, sir? We’re closing now.” 

Irate Patron: “But, hang it all, I haven’t 
been served yet.” 

“Well, in that case, there’ll only be the 
cover charge.’’—T'opics. 

ok * 

Johns Hopkins University announces 
that “skimmed milk and bananas make 
the ideal reducing diet.’’? And one of the 
advantages of living in a free country is 
you can stay fat if you want to.—Macon 
Telegraph. 

* * 

““Ah,”’ boomed the vicar genially, “how 
pleasant to see you again! And is this 
your most charming wife?” 

“This,” said his former curate reproy- 
ingly, ‘‘is my only wife.” —Daily Mirror. 

* * 
DROP-LEAF TABLE 

The leaves when opened will seat 6 
people comfortably, and there’s an auto- 
matic hinge that holds them firmly in place. 
—Ad in a Washington paper. 

* * 


Ad in English paper: ‘Sleep is a very 
dashing affair in these pajamas.” 

We prefer to take it lying down, says 
Punch.—Reformed Church Messenger. 

KH 

Teacher: “‘Who can define indigestion?” 

Pupil: “It is the failure to adjust a 
square meal to a round stomach.”’—Ex- 
change. 

* * 

A minister, attempting eulogy in a 
funeral sermon: ‘“‘We have here only the 
shell; the nut is gone.’”’—Readers’ Digest. 

* * 


Trouble Started When Dead Man Went 
to Sixth Avenue Home and Was Ordered 
to Leave.—Aliquippa (Pa.) paper. 

* * 

Italy also has a brain trust, similar to 
ours except that there are fewer of him.— 
Detroit News. 
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